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Ordinarily one thinks of a Cook’s Tour as being taken by 
an unrelated group cf people, on a schedule detailed in a 
Holiday Programme. There are many such tours, and they 
meet the need of thousands of people each year. But there 
is another type of Travel which should be remembered, and that is 
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INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


Tours under this system are ‘‘inclusive’’ because practically 
evcry expense is included in the pre-arranged price—travel, sleeping 
car berths, Pullman seats, hotel accommedation, sightseeing, 
servants’ gratuities, conveyance to and from hotels, etc. 


They are “independent ’’ because you are alone, or accompanied 
only by your own family or friends. You carry in your pocket 
the typewritten directions telling when your trains leave, what 
hotel you are using in each city; you have coupons for travel 
tickets, for meals en route, for hotel accommodation, for sight- 
seeing. 


The |. |. T. system is very adaptable. You can travel economi- 
cally or with everything de-luxe in character according to your 
special requirements. 


In other words, your tour is cut to your own design. Just tell 
Cook’s what you want and they will do the rest. 


For further information apply to any office of— 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD. 


Head Office: Berkeley Street, London, W.|I 
350 offices throughout the world 


Kindly mention THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE when replying to Advertisements 
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The Arctic Gateway to Siberia 


by BOSWORTH GOLDMAN 


During the past five years, two of the world’s most important productive areas—Siberia and the 


Canadian Middle West—have begun to export their produce by sea through high latitudes. 


The 


two cases are not exactly similar: the Soviet Government had no railway to construct; the Arctic 


route to Siberta passes ten degrees further north than Hudson Strait. 


In both, however, the chief 


obstacles to navigation, ice and fog, have been overcome by the same means: progress in meteorology, 
the study of ice movements, wireless, aeroplanes and ice-breakers 


Ir is impossible to begin to understand any 
question relating to the Soviet Union in 
general and Siberia in particular without 
an appreciation of the area involved. The 
area of the U.S.S.R. is three times that of 
the U.S.A. and seven hundred times that 
of Belgium. The distance from western 
to eastern border is almost equal to that 
from the pole to the equator. Within these 
boundaries nearly all minerals known to 
man are to be found, and from the Black 
Sea to Eastern Siberia stretches the great 
‘Black Earth Belt’, the richest grain land 
in the world. To the south le the steppes, 


the deserts of Central Asia, and the tre- 
mendous ranges of the Hindu Kush, the 
Pamirs. sand the) Piens ohana) Loy the 
north of the grain belt stretch. three 
thousand miles of dense forest, much of it 
still untrodden by man. To the north 
again lies the tundra, that limitless plain 
where, for a third of the year, the sun is 
never seen. Across these regions run a 
series of rivers, several of them but little 
shorter thanthe Amazon. ‘These are, with 
the exception of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, the only means of access to the sea for 
the boundless wealth of Siberia—grain, 
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timber and minerals—and all flow into the 
Arctic Ocean. It can surprise no one 
therefore that the safe navigation of the 
Arctic Ocean is a matter of supreme im- 
portance to the U.S.S.R. if that country is 
to gain her proper place in world trade. 
The establishment of the route is releasing 
this wealth into world markets and its 
effects are being felt today in every country 
producing raw materials and minerals. 

I regard myself as fortunate in having 
had the opportunity of seeing something 


of the opening of this Arctic trade route, — 


and also of the productive activity which 
it has engendered. I had heard rumours 
about trading expeditions to Siberia, and 
after some research traced these to an office 
in Moorgate. Further investigation with- 
in these well-panelled walls established the 
names of eight ships going to the Kara Sea 
that season, and eventually, after a series 
of intrigues, I found myself installed as a 
ship’s boy sailing out of North Shields for 
Siberia on a calm July evening. 

Our route lay around the North Cape, 
past Murmansk and the White Sea, through 
Barents Sea to Novaya Zemlya, the two 
long islands which block progress east- 
wards. ‘There is, however, a narrow gap 
between the two known as Matochkin Shar 
and for our particular convoy these straits 
had been selected. It was here indeed 
that the convoy first came into being, and 
seven ships under three national flags were 
led into the Kara Sea by an English-built 
ice-breaker flying the Hammer and Sickle. 
We were only 900 miles from the pole, yet 
the ice-fields were widely scattered. Four 
days later we saw the flat coast line of 
North Siberia. Leadsmen called the depth 
of the shallow water from the chains; 
around us were the muddy waters of the 
Yenisei1 which had come from the Altai 
Mountains, 1600 miles to the south in the 
middle of Asia. Three days’ and nights’ 
steady steaming brought the convoy to 
Igarka, the new sawdust-scented metro- 
polis where timber from the southern 
forests was loaded on to the ocean-going 
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freighters. The first section of my journey 
had been completed in three and a half 
weeks. 

Ten years ago such a voyage would have 
taken three months, if accomplished at all. 
It may therefore be of interest to sum up 
briefly the history of exploration in these 
parts of the Arctic Ocean. The explorers 
were of two main types : adventurers pure 
and simple, who risked the rigours of the 
Arctic climate in tiny ships in the hopes of 
finding an alternative for the Cape route 
to the proverbial riches of Cathay ; and 
venturesome traders who wished to ex- 
change the produce of mediaeval Europe 
for the skins obtained by the Samoyedes 
indigenous to the Northern Siberian 
tundra. It is-a-curious sidelight on the 
spirit of the times that the English and 
Dutch were the pioneers of this particular 
branch of the fur trade until Protection 
was established by Imperial ukase in 1620. 
Barents, Nordenskidld and Dickson were 
Scandinavian explorers who have given 
their names to what were then almost-un- 
known seas. 

In the roth century English enterprise 
revived, and a retired British sea captain 
lost his savings in an abortive expedition to 
the Yenisei. Price, a most courageous 
journalist attached to the Jdlustrated London 
News, completed in 1890 a remarkable 
journey via the Yenisei and Mongolia to 
Pekin. Then in 1913 and 1914 came 
Nansen—as always with ideas in advance 
of his time—who envisaged the Kara Sea 
route and completed an experimental 
voyage. Meanwhile, with the construc- 
tion of the Trans-Siberian Railway and the 
consequent influx of settlers and the spread 
of gold-mining to the more remote tribu- 
taries, trade had begun to spread north- 
wards down the rivers from the agricultural 
districts to the tundra. Merchants and 
financiers importuned the Tsar in St 
Petersburg, and so far gained his ear 
that a fishing-station was established at 
Ust Yeniseisk. But this trade was only 
sporadic and was entirely confined to 


The Kara Sea convoy 
-vound its way through 
the narrow straits 
which separate the two 
aslands of Novaya 


Lemlya 


All phot graph 5 by 
Bosworth Goldman 


There is little life 
among the black and 
snow-streaked rocks 
lining the channel 
where the ships lay at 
anchor waiting for 
the ice to break in 
the Kara Sea 


Then the ice-breaker 
Lenin (built for the 
Soviet Government at 
Newcastle in 1927) 
led the ships of the con- 
voy through the loose 
pack-ice towards the 
mouth of the River 
Yeniset 
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small-piece goods. It remained for the 
Soviet Government to appreciate that this 
route could be utilized to export in bulk 
the main produce of Siberia. 

The progress of our convoy through 
Arctic waters gave me ample opportunity 
of appreciating the thoroughness with 
which the present Government has in- 
vestigated the phenomena of ice drift. 
(Indeed, the only criticism that any of the 
ships’ captains had to offer concerned the 
not-always-efficient application of the 
results achieved by research.) On. our 
way across Barents Sea, before we had 
reached Novaya Zemlya, each ship in turn 
received wireless instructions informing 
her where the ships of the convoy were 
concentrating. ‘There are three routes to 
the east: that via Yugorski Shar, to the 
south of Novaya Zemlya; that round the 
north of the northern island; and that be- 
tween the two main islands, Matochkin 
Shar. We were sent to Matochkin Shar, 
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From ‘Red Road through Asta’ (Goldman). Methuen 


Igarka, a natural port protected by an island, 1s the loading-point for timber floated down the Yenvset. 
At this point, 350 miles from its mouth, the river ts still nearly five miles wide 


where two other ships were waiting. It 
was night-time as we wound through the 
narrow straits—but daylight, of course. 
The channel was often not more than a 
hundred yards wide. On either side rose 
steep walls of black rock, streaked here and 
there with little white gulleys ofsnow. The 
mountain sides in the western half of the 
channel disappeared into heavy clouds; 
periodically showers of icy sleet fell upon 
us, the drops cutting at our skins like the 
lashes of a whip. But as we proceeded 
eastwards the clouds rolled back as though 
defeated. The mountain-tops glistened 
frigidly in the sun’s curiously golden light; 
even the water, hitherto only reflecting 
darkly the rock walls about us, became a 
sharp silvery blue. It had been an un- 
forgettable eight hours; we had left a 
depressed world of fog and gloom and had 
emerged into a smiling land of sparkling 
sunshine and green plains. 

We were ordered to proceed at once. 


The sea was perfectly calm, its surface 
rippled by a slight easterly wind. Almost 
immediately we were among loose ice- 
floes and nearly blinded by the sun’s 
reflected rays. When the floes were in 
the shade beneath the rusted sides of the 
ship, they became a clear translucent 
green. They rumbled menacingly against 
the hull; the captain darted anxiously from 
side to side of the bridge, fearful for the 
blades of the ship’s propeller. Our Indian 
firemen and the negro seamen chattered 
among themselves, pointing out curiously 
shaped ice-blocks to one another, identify- 
ing them as elephants or lions. ‘To me, 
their own dark skins seemed more incon- 
gruous in the clear, keen air of that remote 
Arctic Sea. ‘To the east, as far as we could 
see from the bridge, stretched the ice-field 
threaded with twisted lanes of vivid blue 
water. It was clear that we should not 
get through without difficulty and after 
several hours’ buffeting we were ordered 
to return to Matochkin Shar. 
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All the ships anchored close together. 
Under the lee of a little island lay a sleek 
erey flying boat, and not far away on the 
coast stood the great masts of a large wire- 
less station, looking strangely out of place 
in the natural grandeur of the scene. 
About a week later, during a sudden 
storm, the ice-breaker, which had joined 
the convoy, signalled to us by her siren to 
‘Proceed for the Kara Sea’. The strag- 
eling line of vessels went out into open 
water; the ice-breaker went off eastwards 
at full speed to locate a channel for us, and 
eradually disappeared from sight. 

Twenty-four hours later we were stopped 
at the edge of the ice-field. Fog closed 
down around us like a shroud. We lay 


there scarcely moving for two days; refer- 
ence to the Kara Sea Pilot showed that even 
during the four months’ navigation season 
there was an average of nineteen days’ fog 
each month. The water slopped sullenly 
against our sides; we could hear the little 
waves breaking against the ice. Otherwise 
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From ‘Red Road through Asia’ (Goldman). Methuen 


Everything in Igarka is made of wood, and the smell o sawdust pervades the atmosphere. The 
Streets are wooden planks stretched on logs over the mud, from which old tree-stumps protrude 
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there was complete and rather eerie silence, 
save for an occasional blast from the 
convoy’s various fog-horns. 

At last the fog lifted and the ice-breaker 
took off half the convoy through the ice. 
Twelve hours later she was back for the 
rest of us. We spent about two watches 
fighting our way through the ice-field, the 
ship’s propeller churning fiercely ahead 
and astern every few minutes. The ice- 
breaker could not really do much to help 
us, since the ice seemed to close in again 
immediately she had broken her own way 
through. Nonetheless, she served to give 
us confidence: without her example it is 
doubtful if we should have charged the 
floes with the same vigour. When we 
reached the fringe of the field we saw that 
the open sea was rough; among the ice we 
had proceeded steadily, untroubled by 
waves. After an exchange of compli- 
mentary signals, we proceeded eastwards. 
The ice-breaker turned back into the pack; 
her three powerful screws—two aft and 
one in the bow—carried her forward easily 
and our past efforts seemed exaggerated by 
comparison. When I last saw her she was 
like a black smudge sliding across a white 
expanse, having no apparent connection 
with the sea. 

‘Two days later we were off Port Dickson, 
and formed up into line ahead once more. 
The Yenisei here was at least ten miles 
wide, but the channel was_ tortuous. 
Gradually the banks closed in and we 
could see the dull brown tundra stretching 
away endlessly on either side of us. It was 
a scene unprepossessing and bleak, without 
a distinguishing feature. There was no 
sign of life except one or two fishing camps, 
until we reached the town of Ust Yeniseisk. 
It consisted principally of two large build- 
ings, one a canning factory, the other a 
cinema! Both were perched somewhat 
precariously on the edge of a cliff; they 
glistened queerly, the newly sawn planks 
of which they were built catching the 
slanting rays of the sun, now low in the 
north. We were passing from barren 
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lands of the far north where the sun never 
sets to a new country of forest so dense that 
most of it is still untrodden even by the 
native Samoyedes themselves. 

The Samoyedes, properly speaking, in- 
habit 1800 miles of tundra from the White 
Sea to the Taimyr Peninsula. Other 
branches of Samoyede tribes—four in num- 
ber—are spread through the wooded 
country as far south as the big forest belt. 
Informed opinion as to their geographical 
origin is divided, but there can be no dis- 
puting two facts: they are, broadly speak- 
ing, of Mongoloid appearance; and the 
highly developed reindeer culture upon 
which the northern division almost entirely 
depends, shows that they have been living 
in the tundra for many centuries. There 
are, however, certain ethnologists who seek 
to identify the Samoyedes with the Lost 
Tribes of Israel, since there is a faint 
resemblance between certain of their tradi- 
tional customs and the Ten Command- 
ments. 

When I was on the Yenisei, the majority 
of Samoyedes had been little affected by 
the changed political philosophy of their 
masters. ‘There have, of course, always 
been those fanatical improvers who wish 
to alter the habits of indigenous races to 
conform with their own. Samoyedes, 
once they have exchanged their stuffy tents 
for wooden houses, contract colds and 
pneumonia; these, to them, are more 
deadly than the smallpox and scurvy from 
which they previously suffered. It was 
Nansen who said: ““Their whole life pre- 
supposes the culture which they them- 
selves have developed, and in which they 
have been trained.” It is evident, there- 
fore, that under Russian influence, of 
whatever colour, the Samoyedes will 
eventually disappear. Naturally, under 
the present régime, as the activity on the 
Siberian rivers has been so much increased, 
Russian influence is rapidly gaining in 
strength; for in the timber ports and log- 
ging camps unskilled labour is always 
required for a multitude of purposes to 


which the Samoyede is more or less suited. 
The indigenous inhabitants can be seen 
mixed with the loading gangs at the ports, 
in the cinemas, at the mines, and among 
the boats’ crews. ‘Though the percentage 
of such men among the whole Samoyede 
population may be small, the influence and 
importance gained by them as a result of 
their Russian associations is considerable. 

Between Ust Yeniseisk and Igarka the 
scene changed completely. In fact during 
an hour’s slow steaming the tundra was 
left behind and bushes began to appear, 
then stunted trees, bent and gnarled by 
the fury of the winter blizzards. As we 
passed southwards, scattered clumps of 
trees, sheltering in shallow gulleys, gave 
place to continuous jungle. No tree in the 


north grows much more than twelve or 
fifteen feet high, since even in summer the 
soil is frozen at a depth of a yard or so, 
thus preventing the roots from penetrating. 
Nonetheless, in late August the sun’s heat 
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is considerable, and midges abound, 
though at night a good overcoat is wel- 
come and indeed necessary. 

We reached Igarka in the pallid light 
which immediately precedes sunrise. The 
town lies on a sweeping bend of the 
Yenisei, here still nearly five miles wide. 
The natural harbour, some forty feet deep 
and two hundred yards wide, is formed by 
a long narrow island, and is as fine as any- 
thing I have seen in Asia. Five years ago 
Igarka was not marked even on large-scale 
maps, and its inhabitants numbered no 
more than a hundred or two settlers and 
Samoyedes, engaged principally in the 
endless occupation of keeping themselves 
in such supplies as they could raise locally. 
Today, the timber undertaking, which is 
the reason for Igarka’s existence, supports 
directly and indirectly some fifteen thou- 
sand people. 

At six o’clock hooters and whistles 
started the duties of the day; already the 


: From ‘Red Road through Asia’ (Goldman). Methuen 


The flat-bottomed paddle-steamer Spartak (built 1890) taking in wood for her journey up the Yeniset 
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Seasonal workers waiting on rafts at Igarka to board the first ship for the south 


from ‘Red Road through Asia’ (Goldman). Methuen 


Deck passengers on the Spartak 


From ‘Red Road through Asia’ (Goldman). Methuen’ 
Two economists returning from an Arctic tour made to check the progress of the Five Year Plan 


From ‘Red Road through Asia’ (Goldman). Methuen 


Komsomoltsi (‘Young Communists’) 
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quay was crowded with stevedores and 
loading gangs, the saw-mills were rattling 
and crashing. 

Our ship lay in the channel, the others 
alongside a quarter of a mile of log quay. 
The island to our left showed little sign of 
life. Igarka itself was divided into four 
sections, spread along the bank: to the 
north a graphite factory, which covers 
everything in the neighbourhood with a 
thin black film; the port office and ad- 
ministration buildings built of timber, so 
newly sawn as to appear unfinished; the 
timber yard and saw-mills, stacked with 
sufficient planks to fill at least fifteen ships 
of our size; and to the south, the workers’ 
dwellings and barracks. ‘The four sections 
covered perhaps a mile and a half of water- 
front. Behind all this evidence of industry 
is the forest, secret and unchanging, as it 
has been for ten thousand years. But over 
the quay towered an immense picture of 
Stalin, cunningly placed so that it still 
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; From ‘Red Road through Asia’ (Goldman). 
The ship frequently stopped, and passengers (especially the children) went ashore to gather pine nuts 
and berries in the forest—so dense that it 1s unwise to wander alone 


Methuen 


remained lit by the setting sun when the 
rest of the port was already in shade. 
Owing to the comparatively short season 
for which the port is open, loading opera- 
tions were kept up at least sixteen hours a 
day, work being done in two shifts. Steve- 
dores had been brought from the White 
Sea to superintend the gangs made up of 
free workers, political and criminal pris- 
oners: Ihe ‘ships’ crews had very little to 
do except for checking the timber that 
came aboard (though even this operation 
was discontinued after the first two days) 
and working the winches some of the time. 
Thus those of us who felt so inclined spent 
much time ashore wandering about the 
town and enjoying such amenities as it had 
to offer. The whole place was built of 
wood—even wooden nails were used—and 
the whole atmosphere was pervaded by 
the soft, rather sweet smell of sawdust. 
Roads were made of planks stretched 
across logs; once off these pathways we 
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Bean ‘Red Road through Asta (Goldman). Methuen 
A timber raft, 400 yards long, with log huts for the men in charge, floating downstream 


From ‘Red Road through Asia’ (Goldman). Methuen 


Children from the industrial areas of the Urals holiday-making on the banks of the Yenaser 
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From ‘Red Road through Asia’ (Goldman). Methuen 


Peasants of another fishing village outside their Spotless log cabin, better built than those at Igarka 
242 


sank into mud and tripped over tree- 
stumps. 

Among the gaieties planned for us was a 
football match between the crews of the 
visiting ships and the crack Igarka side. 
The field was not entirely free of tree 
stumps, and cartload after cartload of saw- 
dust had been spread over the mud in an 
optimistic attempt to dry it. We used a 
ball about half the correct size and were 
defeated by five goals to two. Most of 
Igarka turned out to applaud our tumbles 
over the natural obstacles and one another 
in our attempts to catch up with our more 
experienced opponents and that diminu- 
tive ball. The match is one of my most 
treasured memories; the game was curious 
in itself, but the situation—well north of 
the Arctic Circle and on the longitude of 
Calcutta—made it almost incredible. 

The work at Igarka is of course largely 
seasonal and for that reason in the autumn 
and spring many thousands of workers 
have to be transported between the grain 
and forest country in the neighbourhood 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway and these 
northern industrial centres. Each year, 
during the break-up of the river ice, much 
of the quay at Igarka is swept away and 
has to be rebuilt. The trees themselves 
are felled in the south and floated eight 
or twelve hundred miles downstream to 
Igarka, where the trunks are trimmed and 
sawn in preparation for export. 

I left my ship at Igarka—she was practi- 
cally loaded—and worked my way up 
river in an old paddle-steamer among a 
horde of seasonal workers, their families, 
livestock and furniture. My new com- 
panions offered an admirable cross-section 
of Russian workers. The men were tall 
and stolid, dressed in the Russian high- 
necked shirt, breeches and long boots over 
which they sometimes wore goloshes. ‘The 
women, principally engaged in preparing 
food for their husbands and children, were 
heavy and shapeless, wrapped in fold after 
fold of cotton of indeterminate colour, their 
heads covered by shawls. The children 
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From ‘Red Road threugh Asia’ (Goldman). Methuen 


The marks on a church tower at Yenisetsk, 
higher up the river, show where the bell has been 
pushed out by anti-religious demonstrators 


ran about all over the ship or slept among 
the family’s possessions; they were usually 
ragged and clad in the clothing and skins 
previously worn by their parents. ‘There 
was, of course, some difference between 
‘specialists’ and the masses, but it generally 
only meant that they possessed more and 
slightly newer garments. 

Every few hours the ship drew into the 
bank, either to call at a settlement of some 
dozen log huts or to take in wood for the 
boilers. In either case all the children 
and many others went ashore, to gather 
berries from amongst the undergrowth or 
to bargain with the local inhabitants for 
fish from the storage holes six feet beneath 
the frozen level. As we passed southward 
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From ‘Red Road through Asta’ (Goldman). Methuen 
a : ae : 
A Siberian house decorated in the style now derisively referred to as that of ‘Tsar Nicholas 
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From ‘Red Road through Asia’ (Colima veinuss 


A new block of workers’ flats in Novo-Sibirsk, the capital of Western Siberia 


these settlements changed in character; 
cattle and horses took the place of reindeer 
and the large white dogs known in this 
country as Samoyedes. Generally these 
settlements stood in small valleys leading 
down to the Yenisei. About them was a 
clearing and beyond the forest, which is so 
dense that once when I went about two 
hundred yards from the clearing I had 
some difficulty in retracing my steps. The 
inhabitants gladly welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to trade, and took us into their clean 
and solid log cabins, less crowded and more 
spacious than those at Igarka. 

The aspect of the river changed too, for 
it narrowed and the trees grew taller. 
Every few hours we met one of the vast 
log rafts making their way to Igarka as 
the current carried them. Such rafts 
were often a quarter of a mile long and 
carried a community of their own. ‘They 
moved so slowly that a member of the 
crew could row himself ashore, pick a hat- 
ful of berries, and re-embark at the after 
end before the raft had passed him. Log 
cabins were dotted about the rafts and 
were adorned with some of the standard 
slogans or the week’s washing. ‘The cap- 
tain was perched in a tower amidships, 
shouting directions to men at the raft’s 
edge: to swing out a log arm in order to 
catch the current, thus preventing his un- 
wieldy charge from lodging in the bank. 

At present Siberian export by way of 
the Arctic route is confined almost ex- 
clusively to timber. But as I passed south- 
wards I began to appreciate the wealth of 
Western Siberia in other directions. Yeni- 
seisk, with its extraordinary number and 
variety of churches, was evidence of those 
wealthy classes who had flourished on the 
earnings of the primitive gold-miners of the 
18th and 19th centuries. Now, of course, 
the town is half deserted, but the gold- 
mining is being restarted with modern 
machinery. In fact the U.S.S.R. is at 
present the world’s second-largest gold 
producer. As the forest began to give 
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way to more open rolling country, large 
herds of cattle and spreading golden corn 
lands were to be seen. By the time we 
reached Krasnoyarsk trees had almost 
disappeared. 

From Krasnoyarsk to Novo-Sibirsk I 
travelled on the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Even now that the track is double, the line 
is inadequate for the traffic. Coal and 
iron are being exchanged between the 
Urals and Kuznetsk. In addition, other 
rarer metals are found here in a concentra- 
tion unrivalled elsewhere. Consequent on 
the new industrial planning, machine shops 
of every kind are springing up in the Urals 
and in Western Siberia. 

Novo-Sibirsk stands at the junction of 
the railway and the River Ob. From 
here and from Krasnoyarsk wheat and the 
products of industry will find their way 
north by the Arctic route once the Russian 
internal need has been satisfied. Siberia, 
nonetheless, continues to be mainly agri- 
cultural, as I realised when I turned south 
once more down the new Turk-Sib Railway 
towards Central Asia. Here were the 
fertile steppe lands, still primarily the 
province of the nomad, though gradually 
more and more of this is being taken in for 
agricultural purposes. In the north, too, 
the forest line is being pushed back as 
science is being pressed into the service of 
primitive agriculture. ‘The main gateway 
to the world for all this wealth can only be 
the Arctic Ocean. It is possible to criticize 
the methods by which this transformation 
and development is being brought about, 
though a certain confusion is inevitable 
when planning is carried out on such a 
scale. No one, however, can fail to ad- 
mire the gigantic scope of those capable of 
conceiving so vast a programme. Once 
these plans have been even partially 
completed, the world balance of trade will 
be altered materially. ‘The establishment 
of the Arctic sea route may rank in history 
with Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the 
Cape route to India. 
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Flying up from Rio. III. 


It is the habit of Americans to speak of their country as ‘new’. 


by ROSITA FORBES 


The term is a relative one, and 


nothing impresses the thoughtful European visitor more keenly than the varvety and range of 

America’s experience—an impression that Miss Forbes, in the concluding section of her aerial survey, 

most effectively conveys. The truth is that most of the ‘old’ countries have undergone, during the 

past few generations, changes as profound as the ‘new”, and that the march of science has confronted 
them all with common problems and a common destiny 


WHEN we left Mexico City, it was with the - 


impression that we had taken part in a 
conflict between matter and spirit. In 
the southern provinces feudalism and com- 
munism, Catholicism and a new political 
atheism, struggle for possession of minds 
turning from the land to commerce, but 
the north is still traditional. 

Hills and plains alternate. The great 
farms which breed horses or fighting bulls 
are seared by drought. The desert is 
littered with cactus and covered with a 
haze of dust. Troops of animals wander 
loose in the bush. Gigantic churches, 
symbolic of the power wielded by the 
pre-revolutionary priesthood, loom above 
the towns. Villages are crumpled in the 
shadow of deserted monasteries. 

Tampico, where the plane descends, 
offers a sharp contrast to the combination 
of baroque and primitive in the inland 
settlements. ‘The port is seven miles up 
the River Panuco, with oil tanks and 
refineries stretching far along the southern 
bank. From the air we saw smoke blown 
from the funnels of oil-burning steamers 
and plumes of smoke about the chimneys. 
The Americanized town, rebuilt after a 
hurricane in 1933, lay flat and orderly be- 
tween the whiteness of its beaches and the 
curious clarity of the Carpintero lagoon, 
but beyond it, ribbons of road and railway, 
half-finished buildings impinging on dumps 
of waste material, bear witness to the 
development of the oil-fields. 

Brownsville is the frontier of the United 
States. Here we changed planes and im- 
mediately, flying north, became conscious 
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of a lusty if haphazard growth. We 
looked down upon a series of industrial 
protoplasms swiftly shaping themselves 
into cities. From the air it was startling to 
see the sudden imposition of a township 
upon what had so recently been fields. 
The effect reached its climax when the 
newly discovered Texan oil-fields spread 
below us. Nothing could be more typical 
of the American spirit than the florescence 
of derricks where last year there had been 
hawthorn and live oak. In a breathless 
crescendo, land had boomed. Farmers, 
schoolmasters, the owner of a graveyard 
plot, smiths, wheelwrights, a pastor, an 
apothecary, two spinsters who’d never 
thought to own more than half an acre, 
found themselves possessed of fortunes. 
They didn’t know what to do with their 
new wealth, which doubled and trebled 
overnight. They left hurriedly and specu- 
lators took their places. Prospectors and 
geologists followed the real-estate men. 
Wells were drilled—anywhere, in the 
corners of fields, in farmyards, coppices 
and.dingles, but nobody had time to cut 
fences or scythe the grass. The hosts of 
oil-men, bagmen, specialists and bums 
pouring in, irresistible as the tide, found 
nothing to eat and nowhere to sleep. But 
theystayed. Andsomething ofthe miracle 
they wrought remains today—in the shape 
of machinery at odds with the surrounding 
woods, of piping and steel, spare parts and 
corrugated iron roofs scattered among 
meadows, surprised and reluctant. 

The history of Texas provides a number 
of equally spectacular contrasts. So many 
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Tampico, Mexico’s oil centre and most up-to-date port, I 
Many streets may be seen under water—the result of tropical rainstorms 
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different flags have flown between the Rio 
Grande and the Mississippi. France and 
Spain once ruled 263,000 square miles 
north of the Mexican border, but when 
Stephen F. Austin came to Texas in 1821, 
to be followed by Sam Houston in 1835, 
the red, white and green of the great 
Central American republic commanded 
the Gulf of Mexico. As a result of these 
men’s dreams, of their labours and their 
battles, the Lone Star of the Texan nation, 
the ‘Stars and Bars’ of the Confederate 
States and finally the banner of the U.S.A. 
have flown over the townships of Houston 
and Austin. 

It was ‘Stephen F.’, as he is still known 
to the descendants of his supporters, who 
forced through the Mexican Congress a 
Colonization Law, followed by a charter 
under which he brought the famous ‘300° 
to Texas. These pioneer families founded 
on the Brazos and the Colorado the state 
of which Austin was the father. 

Houston, who made history and de- 
stroyed it, was born in Virginia, but his 
family migrated to take up new land in 
Tennessee. As a boy, with no love of 
schooling and a passion for Greek poetry, 
Sam ran away to the Indians, whose head- 
quarters were on an island ‘that parts 
the current where the yellow Hiwassee 
boils into it from the Big Smokies’. His 
brothers, paddling up the river in pursuit, 
found the runaway reading the Jliad to the 
enlightened chief of the Cherokee, Oo-loo- 
te-ka. For a year Sam, who ‘preferred 
measuring deer tracks to tape’, remained 
with the tribe. After that he became an 
unsuccessful schoolmaster—distrusted by 
the grave and stalwart farmers who were 
his contemporaries—and subsequently a 
soldier. His chance came in the war of 
1812-14, when, as a lieutenant serving 
under General Niikses Jackson, he took 
part in the assault on Tohepeka, strong- 
hold of the Creek Indians, whose allegiance 
had been bought by Britain. At a crucial 
moment, young Houston, with his right 
arm shattered and a bullet i in his shoulder, 
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The Rio Grande separates Mexico and the U.S.A., and Brownsville, the frontier city, was named after 
Major Jacob Brown, who died defending the city against a Mexican bombardment in 1846 
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led an attack which put an end to the 
Creek insurrection and left Britain without 
representation in the South. 

From that moment Sam became the 
protégé of the legendary Jackson. Resign- 
ing from the army with unhealed wounds, 
he was elected to the U.S. Congress as 
a representative of Tennessee and later 
became Governor of the State. His un- 
explained resignation on the eve of re- 
election has been attributed to matrimonial 
troubles. It preluded years devoted to 
the defence of his first friends, the Indians. 
Living among them, with a Cherokee 
squaw, he set himself to oppose the United 
States authorities, who flagrantly violated 
treaty after treaty. Appointed Commis- 
sioner for the Indians, he succeeded in pre- 
venting fights between the various tribes as 
well as between outraged braves and the 
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white settlers who forced a way on to 
their reserves, inducing at last a great 
migration south-west beyond the borders 
of Arkansas. Later, his immense vigour 
and versatility established him as leader of 
the Texan pioneers’ revolt against Mexico, 
which culminated a hundred years ago in 
the foundation of the Lone Star Republic. 

Flying across the Jevel plains, amber 
coloured in the dry weather, one finds it 
difficult to connect the Texas of today, 
practical, prosperous, divided between 
cattle, hogs, turkeys and an industrializa- 
tion which is ousting the cowboy and his 
broncho, with the new state for whose first 
presidency Austin fought Houston and 
defeated him. Yet Texas, first as a separ- 
ate entity and then as a part of the U.S.A., 
is the fruit of Sam’s genius. For Stephen 
Austin died a few months after his election 
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Lhe Shushan airport at New Orleans, built, at enormous expense to the Louisiana Government, by 
Huey Long, to full in a derelict area by Lake Pontchartrain, on the north-west of the city 


FLYING UP FROM RIO 
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Washington's estate at Mount Vernon—called ‘Little Hunting Creek Plantation’ when it first 
belonged to the Washington family in 1676—was bought by the U.S. Government in 1860 and is 
now preserved for the nation 


to the presidential seat. It was left to the 
other man to offer Texas to the United 
States and, upon its rejection, to visualize 
a nation that would include and preserve 
the Indians, homeless before the advance 
of the whites. For ten years the Lone 
Star Republic endured, and it might have 
become a serious rival to the United States 
if the forces which opposed its annexation 
had been a trifle more consistent. 

Once Texas had joined the Union, Sam, 
modelling himself on the statesmen of 
Rome, opposed his own countrymen, who 
were overwhelmingly secessionist, and em- 
phasized his attitude by stating, in 1849, 
that he ‘knew neither North nor South’ 
but ‘only the Union’. As ‘a representa- 
tive of the whole American people’, he 
defended that Union and when, during 


his Governorate, the State Legislature 
carried secession by 167 to 7, Sam’s last 
public act, as a man of seventy, was to 
refuse to take the Confederate oath which 
would ‘bring strife and bloodshed’ upon 
the State. The blue banner of Con- 
federacy flew beside the Lone Star flag, 
and Houston was deposed from the 
Governorship. Three years later he died 
and his children were shown his ring, 
graven with a single word—HONOUR. 
Northbound from Houston, the plane 
flies over the Mississippi cotton-belt im- 
mortalized by Mark Twain, and soon the 
great river gleams across the horizon. 
Physically and historically, the Mississippi 
is unique. With the Missouri, it is claimed 
as the longest and the crookedest river in 
the world. It is also one of the most 
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mobile, for a thousand miles of the old bed, 
down which La Salle’s canoes floated in 
1685, are now dry ground. Mississippi 
mud has altered the face of the countryside, 
and the surplus—close upon half a million 
tons—pours annually into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Portuguese, de Soto, was 
the first to glimpse, in 1542, the river that 
was to be his grave. Thirty-one years 
later the Jesuit fathers Joliet and Mar- 
quette navigated 1100 miles, to be followed 
by La Salle, who reached the Mississippi 
from Canada and consequently presented 
Louis XIV—on parchment—with a river 
basin which approximated in size to the 
rest of his realm. In 1700 the Frenchman 
Iberville colonized the country. In 1769 
it was ceded to Spain, to be retaken by 
France at the end of the century and 
bought by the U.S.A. three years later for 
$15,000,000. 

Crossing the mud-belt beside the river I 
had an impression of a vast, black fertility, 
but sugar was more apparent than cotton. 
The barges were laden with it. Waste 
rotted on the banks. ‘There was an air of 
lazy ease about the black bodies stretched 
on raft and tug. I could imagine their 
half-moon smiles. 

New Orleans, where the plane descends, 
is the child of ‘Ole Man River’. Founded 
in 1718 by the adventurous young French 
Canadian, Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur 
de Bienville, it has developed from a com- 
munity of 40,000, half of them slaves, to a 
vast modern metropolis with a population 
of 460,000 speaking three or four soft- 
toned languages, and with the ships of the 
Seven Seas docked along ten miles of 
wharves. Yet the old ‘Absinthe House’, 
where pirates buried their treasure, still 
stands just three blocks from the city banks. 
And flying over a city that is not wholly 
French or Spanish or American, one can 
distinguish Jackson Square, once the 
‘Place d’Armes’ where the Cassette girls, 
dowered by the King of France, were 
welcomed by the unknown American 
pioneers who were to be their bridegrooms. 
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The eighteenth-century Cabildo, built by 
Don Almonaster for the Spanish adminis- 
tration, still shows the mark of bullets and, 
looking down at St Louis Cathedral, one 
can imagine the great thanksgiving service 
which took place there after the battle of 
New Orleans, when Andrew Jackson and 
his ‘Squirrel Shooters’ were acclaimed for 
their defence of the city against a veteran 
British army. 

From New Orleans, with its ghosts and 
flowers and proudly moving ships, its 
carnival masques and the madness of 
Mardi gras, the air line stretches across 
Louisiana, a gentle, sunburned land, with 
the smoke of negro fires rising above dilapi- 
dated shanties, until Baton Rouge breaks 
in upon memories of the chequered past. 
Here Huey Long lived and died—an 
American figure as typical, perhaps, of 
this age as Sam Houston was of his. At 
forty-two he was the best-hated man 
in Congressional history, but the name 
of the ‘Kingfish’, Dictator of Louisiana, 
streamed across American newspapers. 
The seventh of nine children, he was 
taught to hoe cotton before he went to 
school. Uneducated, he set out to see the 
world. Peddling soap, books, furniture, 
he made a few dollars, and decided to study 
law. From cheap-jack and hokum ven- 
dor, he became in turn attorney, politician, 
Railroad Commissioner and State Gover- 
nor. His theory, baldly stated, was ‘Get 
hold of the down-and-outs. Promise them 
the right things. That means half the 
electorate will vote for you and the other 
half.quarrel as to how best to down you.’ 
The Kingfish knew his public. In py- 
jamas, striped blue and green, he received 
official visitors. ‘There were arrests, scan- 
dals, bodyguards, murders ‘on the spot’, 
even the ‘storm-troops’ of dictatorships, 
but Huey Long built roads, bridges, 
hospitals and libraries, a skyscraper capitol 
which challenges planes like the peak of 
Popocatepetl, and a university for 4000 
scholars. When, in 1932, he was elected 
Senator, Washington prophesied that the 
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external similarity to most American cities, yet each has tts individual tradition. 
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Adherence to the same rectangular pattern and the dominance of one architectural style have lent an 


Baltimore, founded 


in honour of a peer, still reflects an aristocratic ancestry 


‘inflated frog’ would burst, but Long went 
from power to power, a burlesque of 
Roosevelt and the noisiest critic of the New 
Deal. In November 1934 he passed forty- 
four bills through his own Legislature in 
under two hours, and during his last 
session as a Senator he carried his obstruc- 
tionist tactics to the fantastic length of 
speaking for fifteen hours on end. Ridi- 
cule could not touch him. His fan-mail 
surpassed that of the most popular film- 
star, and his ‘Share-the-Wealth’ scheme 
won him ten million adherents. Senator 
Long, exhibitionist and realist, may have 
been Public Nuisance No. 1, but he was 
well on the road to the Presidency when, in 
September, he was shot by a young doctor 
whose father had been deprived of his liveli- 
hood, in the capitol of his own Baton Rouge. 
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Across Alabama, with a pause at Mobile, 
scene of the ‘Petticoat Insurrection’, when, 
in 1702 the women threatened revolution 
because they had nothing to eat but Indian 
corn, we flew to Atlanta in Georgia, and 
then on to Spartanburg in South and 
Charlotte in North Carolina. On our 
right, the coast line induced memories of 
Walter Raleigh and Francis Drake, whose 
ships visited the islands in Albemarle 
Sound. A hundred years later, the Pam- 
lico, was the refuge of the pirate ‘Black- 
beard’. Legend has it that when this cut- 
throat was captured and beheaded by the 
crew of a Virginia schooner, the body 
swam three times round the ship while 
the dead lips called to it by name! 

Carolina is rife with memories of the 
War of Independence and the Civil War, 
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Philadelphia, child of William Penn and the Quakers, combines their caution 
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with the enterprise of 


its most famous citizen—that ‘first civilized American’, Benjamin Franklin 


Thirty miles west of Charlotte was fought 
the famous battle of King’s Mountain 
(1780), where Major Ferguson with 1200 
British defended the hill against a motley 
crowd of Indian hunters, American farmers 
and rangers, wearing sprigs of hemlock, 
each man a dead shot with his own 
familiar gun. The English commander 
was killed with four hundred and fifty-six 
of his followers, and the rest surrendered. 
The Americans lost only twenty-eight. 
Salisbury, forty miles from Charlotte, 
was one of the chief Confederate prisons, 
and the cemetery contains more than 
12,000 graves of soldiers who died there. 
When the Civil War began there were 
only thirty-nine cotton mills in Carolina, 
employing an average of forty-five hands. 
Now, industrialization is well under way. 
The Northern factories which used to take 
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raw material in the shape of cotton thread 
and timber from the South have moved 
down to accelerate the tempo of life among 
the ‘Tar-Heels’, a nickname derived from 
the Civil War because the lumbermen- 
turned-soldiers came from their pineries 
with tar upon their heels. 

Winston, Salem and then Richmond, 
Virginia! The plane flies over a soft and 
hilly country scarred by the new in- 
dustrialization. The ‘Black Belt’ of the 
South first referred to the colour of the soil 
and then to a population where negroes 
preponderate, but soon there will be 
another possible interpretation. From 
Birmingham in Alabama, the ‘Pittsburg of 
the South’, enriched by a mountain of iron 
to the soft coal mines of Virginia, the 
South is frayed or polished, as you choose, 
by the rub of commerce. Where life 
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Lhe Hudson River and some New York skyscrapers: the tallest are the E pire State and Chrysler buildings 
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The Bank of Manhattan building towers above another growth fertilized by Wall Street flowing at its feet 
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dawdled and watches were slow; where, on 
the banks of the James River, great houses 
gently decayed and a soft-voiced race lived 
—largely on diminishing incomes—pro- 
gress is setting a new pace. Where the 
Indian heiress Pocahontas was married to 
John Rolfe in 1614, where earlier still one 
hundred gentlemen of fortune, ‘persons of 
no occupation’, landed in Chesapeake Bay 
under the leadership of John Smith, who 
kept tally of each man’s profanity and at 
night exacted penalty for every oath by 
pouring a can of cold water down the 
offender’s sleeve—in these historic places 
there are skyscrapers, quick-lunch counters 
and six-hour cleaners. Yet, when the 
plane leaves Richmond, with its fine new 
buildings, its straight one-way streets and 
parking places where the cars are thick as 
berries, one cannot help remembering an 
earlier version of the town—seat of govern- 
ment of the seceding states in 1861, de- 
fended with furious obstinacy against the 
Union troops in 1865. In the capitol 
stands the most valuable piece of marble in 
all America, Houdon’s statue of Washing- 
ton ; and St John’s Church, meeting-place 
of the Virginia Convention, still contains 
the pew where Patrick Henry gained im- 
mortality in the hearts of his countrymen 
with his famous speech, ‘Give me liberty-or 
give me death’. 

So much history was enacted in the 
churches of Richmond. During a sermon 
at St Paul’s, General Lee’s dispatch was 
delivered to Jefferson Davis ordering him 
to evacuate the town, and the Cemetery 
Church commemorates not only Monroe 
and ‘Tyler, Presidentsyor thes Uis.A., but 
16,000 Confederate soldiers who fought 
and died at the battles of Seven Pines, Cold 
Harbor and Malvern Hill. Virginian 
hills are very quiet, yet looking down at 
them one imagines the fortified lines that 
protected Richmond, and the turmoil of 
that bitter struggle seventy years ago. 

Northward again to Washington. Here, 
in the Geneva of the States, the popula- 
tion consists of politicians, diplomatists 
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and government officials. Washington is 
secure from the problems bursting out of her 
departmental files. She is immune from 
the industry and agriculture with which 
she deals in terms of codes. ‘The spear of 
President Washington’s obelisk, symbolic 
of growth and the fundamental daring of 
a people whose limit is the sky, suggests 
also the savagery of pioneers whose blood 
still runs hot under the coating ofsentimen- 
tality imposed by ‘petticoated progress’. 

At Baltimore the plane pauses before the 
final stage of an 8000-mile journey. Here 
Francis. Scott Key, detained with the 
British fleet aboard a flag-of-truce ship 
during the attack on Fort MacHenry in 
1814, wrote The Star-Spangled Banner (which 
is sung to the tune of an English drinking- 
song), and Mary Pickersgill pricked her 
charmingly fastidious fingers over the mak- 
ing of the American flag which flew above 
the fort and: remained’ there, tattered 
but triumphant, when the bombardment 
ceased. 

Edgar Allan Poe is buried at Baltimore. 
So is the Civil War. For the next descent 
is at Philadelphia, of which bustling 
Chicagoans used to say, ‘Yesterday’s 
papers are published tomorrow’, yet Phila- 
delphians were among the least affected 
by, and the quickest to recover from, the 
slump. 

On to New York and the final emotion 
of a journey begun in the Antipodes. For, 
staring at the incredible towers, with 
clouds instead of sparrows on the window- 
sills, I could but regard those cliffs of re- 
inforced concrete as the frontier of another 
world. What manner of people dwell 1300 
feet in the air in caves of masonry instead 
of rock? What form of animal life burrows 
through the myriad tunnels ? 

I saw a mass of flat-shelled beetles im- 
mobilised in a groove and knew them for 
motor transport obedient to alight. Then 
the wind caught us. The great plane 
lifted. The city of the troglodytes sank 
into the earth. Alone and alive, we 
owned the sky. 


Athos: the Holy Mountain 


by RALPH HS] BREW oPER 


Most men, caught up in the toils of worldly striving, have at times envied those who, adopting the 

discipline of a monastic order, have renounced all their responsibilities—even their wives—and have 

retired into a life of meditation. The doors of Athos are open, as they have been for a thousand 

years; and although it has become increasingly difficult for men of modern education to accept a 
mediaeval rule, the need which has peopled this Aegean peninsula still persists 


Ir is hard to believe that there still exists a 
country in which no woman has set foot 
for a thousand years. Yet this country is 
in Europe, and only thirty-six hours from 
Vienna. It is the monks’ republic—Mount 
Athos. 

Most people imagine Mount Athos to be 
just a mountain with a monastery on it, 
whereas it is in fact an entire peninsula, 
some 35 miles long, over which quantities 
of monastic settlements are scattered, 
several being so large that they look like 
small towns. In all about five thousand 
monks and between two and three thousand 
lay brothers and peasants dwell on this 
peninsula. It is a world of its own, in 
which people live today exactly as they did 
a thousand years ago—a survival of the 
Byzantine Empire in the 2oth century. 

The so-called difficulties to be overcome 
in getting to Mount Athos, and the well- 
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known lack of comforts, discourage people 
from going. In reality, all that is required 
for visiting the Mountain is a permit; a 
certain knowledge of modern Greek is 
advisable, as the only other languages 
spoken there are Russian, Serbian, Bul- 
garian and Roumanian. ‘The permit can 
easily be obtained from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Athens, or from the 
Governor of Macedonia in Salonika. 

Salonika, the traveller’s last point of 
contact with modern civilization, is the 
immediate starting-point for a trip to 
Athos. From here, a small steamer takes 
one to the easternmost of those three prongs 
which jut out into the Aegean from Eastern 
Macedonia. The night’s journey is almost 
uncanny. It is a voyage, through the 
darkness, back into the past. 

When dawn breaks, the sharp outline of 
a long peninsula, with an extraordinary 
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pointed mountain at its southernmost end, 
is silhouetted against the sky. It is the 
‘Holy Mountain’. As it grows lighter, the 
details of the peninsula appear—a long 
ridge about 1500 feet high, thickly wooded. 
At its extremity the bare mountains plunge 
sheer into the sea. The peak of Athos is 
over 6500 feet high, and looks like a marble 
pyramid. No wonder its shadow was used 
as a sundial by the inhabitants of Lemnos 
50 miles distant! The steamer now halts 
in a bay, where a few small houses and a 
Byzantine chapel are grouped on the water 
front. This is Daphni, the port of Athos. 
Boats, rowed by dark-bearded figures, 
approach. An official comes on board 
and examines one’s papers, and makes sure 
one is no woman in disguise. 

It is a curious sensation to set foot in this 
mediaeval country. From now on, one 
must forget the outer world. Life is as it 
was in the days of the Eastern Empire. 
An ecclesiastical guard is there to greet 
one on landing. He wears a decorative 
costume: yellow velvet breeches, white 
woollen stockings, wooden shoes with black 
pompoms, a voluminous white linen shirt, 
and a black cap with a double eagle in 
silver—the arms of the Byzantine Empire 
and of the Holy Mountain. 

There are no wheeled vehicles on Athos, 
and no roads: only mountain tracks. 
Mules are provided in Daphni to take one 
up to Karyes, the capital of the republic, 
on the other side of the ridge. For no one 
can visit the monasteries before presenting 
his permit to the Holy Synod in Karyes, 
and receiving letters of recommendation to 
the monasteries. 

It is a long steep climb from Daphni; 
but the variety of the luxurious vegetation 
is fascinating, and makes up for the 
strenuous ascent. Mount Athos is famous 
for its chestnut forests. There are also 
magnificent oak and pine woods. While 
the western slope of the ridge is very steep 
and rocky, the eastern is much gentler, and 
is cultivated. The striking difference in 
character of the two slopes can be fully 
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appreciated from the pass at the top of the 
ridge. The view on both sides is mag- 
nificent, and the islands of Thasos, Samo- 
thrace and Lemnos can be seen on the 
far horizon. 

Karyes is now quite near. Its houses 
and chapels lie in the midst of gardens and 
orchards on the eastern slope, less than 
half an hour’s descent from the pass. ‘The 
town of Karyes consists of one main street, 
about 300 yards long, into which many side 
alleys lead. It is a narrow twisted street 
with a strange mediaeval atmosphere. 
The houses, rebuilt at various periods, have 
grey-blue doors and shutters. There are 
shops all along the street—tailors, shoe- 
makers, grocers and general stores—in 
which candles, rosaries, frying-pans, paper, 
soap and other odds and ends are sold. 
One shop has rows of small bottles con- 
taining various kinds of liquids and un- 
guents, each of which is a remedy for some 
complaint. Laurel oil is famous as a 
hair-tonic, and certainly seems highly 
efficacious. The shops are kept by monks. 
In the silent streets of Karyes one sees only 
bearded figures in black cassocks, and 
occasionally a novice. Itisa town without 
a woman or a child. The only modern 
innovations in Karyes are a bank and a 
telegraph office. There are two cafés and 
an inn, but no electric light. 

Off the main street is the church of the 
Protaton—the oldest building in Karyes, 
perhaps on Mount Athos. It was prob- 
ably built in the roth century, when the 
first settlers on Athos made Karyes their 
administrative centre. This was before 
any actual monasteries had been founded. 
St Athanasius of Trebizond, the friend and 
confessor of the Emperor Nicephorus 
Phocas, founded the first monastery on the 
Holy Mountain in 963, with funds pro- 
vided by the Emperor. This was the 
monastery of the Lavra. Before a.p. 1000 
three other monasteries were founded— 
Vatopedi, Iveron and Philotheou—and by 
A.D. 1400 another fifteen monasteries had 
sprung up. Donations and benefactions 
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Arriving at Daphni, the port of Athos and its only gateway to the outside world 
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Each monastery is represented in the Holy Synod at Karyes, the capital—a miniature town with 


shops and tiny restaurants along its vine-hung street, where no woman or child may tread 
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Karyes 1s a ‘hierarchical college’ for novices on the Holy Mountain 
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Set amid flourishing gardens, with church, chapels, towers, dwelling- and store-houses grouped about 
a courtyard, Esphigmenou displays the principal features of the larger monasteries 


‘The 6,000 Beards of Athos’ (Brewster). The Hogarth Press 
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poured in from emperors, kings and 
princes of all the Orthodox world, and 
priceless treasures were amassed: crosses 
and mitres, studded with precious stones, 
golden goblets, magnificent candelabra, 
rare manuscripts and relics framed in 
silver, such as a finger of St John the 
Baptist or a toe of St Barbara. Miraculous 
pictures of the Virgin and of saints floated 
over the sea from distant lands of their own 
accord, and if removed from the Holy 
Mountain, found their way back again 
immediately. 

Pirates attacked the monks time and 
again, and tried to loot the monasteries, 
but the monks bolted their gates and were 
usually able to protect themselves within 
their fortifications. In 1430 Athos fell 
with Salonika into the hands of the Turks; 
but it contrived to preserve its autonomy 
by paying a yearly tribute to the Sultan. 
Since the Balkan War of 1912, Athos has 
had a Greek governor in Karyes. But the 
peninsula is virtually independent. ine 
monks pay no taxes and no duty on articles 
imported from abroad. The Greek Govern- 
ment never interferes with their internal 
affairs. The only important regulation 
imposed is that every foreigner who 
becomes a monk on Athos automatically 
becomes a Greek subject. A small police 
force is also maintained which is at the dis- 
posal of the monks. 

All the land is owned by twenty sovereign 
monasteries, seventeen of which are Greek, 
one Russian, one Serbian and one Bul- 
garian. As a rule each Greek monastery 
recruits its monks from some special dis- 
trict. ‘Thus the monks at the monastery of 
St Paul’s nearly all come from Cephalonia, 
while those at Dionysiou are exclusively 
Greeks from Turkey. The monks at 
Gregoriou and Esphigmenou are mainly 
from the Peloponnese, those at Karakallou 
from Epirus. 

Most of the monks on Athos are old and 
bitterly complain that nowadays so few 
boys are willing to take orders. Yet one 
still finds quite a number of young monks 
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and novices on Athos, many of whom are 
mere boys of fourteen or fifteen. They are 
usually brought to the Holy Mountain by 
an older monk (often an uncle) in search 
of a young companion. He tells the boy 
that he will have a marvellous time on 
Athos, and, if he persuades him to come 
with him and the parents agree, he brings 
him up as his spiritual son. The boy lives 
with the older monk in his apartment, and 
later, when he dies, inherits his property. 
These boys come to Athos before having 
known the world. The Holy Mountain is 
their world, and although they were not 
drawn there by an inner vocation they are 
absolutely happy, and do not want to go 
away. 

Other monks have taken orders later in 
life, after having seen something of the 
world. Some come because they are 
drawn there by a deep religious feeling, but 
most because it is a safe life without any 
worries—in fact, an easy life compared to 
the instability and difficulties of having to 
earn a living in the world. 

The monks on the whole have no culture 
whatever, as they are recruited from the 
uneducated classes. Just outside Karyes 
there is a ‘hierarchical college’ for novices, 
where lay teachers give courses in all the 
subjects taught in a Greek gymnasium, 
greatest stress being laid on theology. On 
graduating, the students are eligible to the 
Universities of Athens or Salonika. Actu- 
ally only a small proportion of the novices 
on Mount Athos study at the college. The 
Orthodox Church looks upon knowledge 
as a great danger for the welfare of the 
soul: asceticism of the mind is to be prac- 
tised just as much as asceticism of the body. 

Occasionally, however, one meets cul- 
tured and even learned monks on the Holy 
Mountain. Father Vassili at the Russian 
monastery of St Panteleimon is the son of 
a former cabinet minister of the Tsar and 
speaks fluent German. Father George, 
‘the mechanician’, in the same monastery, 
was an engineer and an officer in the war 
before being converted to the Orthodox 
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eastern side of the peninsula ts fertile, sloping gently to the sea. The arsenal of Iveron (above) was used to 

r the monks’? boats when pirates roamed the Aegean. The western side is steep and rugged: Gregoriou 
(below), leke Stmopetra, is built on rocks over the water 


From ‘The 6,000 Beards of Athos’ (Brewster). The Hogarth Press 
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The southern end, too, is wild and rocky, where hermits dwell in caves and where, among the foothills of Mount # 
itself, stands the monastery of St Paul’s (above). The north is richly wooded: deep in the forest lies the an 


Serbian monastery of Chilandart 


From ‘The 6,000 Beards of Athos (Brewster). The Hogarth Press 
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religion, and he too speaks German. 
Father Jerasimos at the hermit-settlement 
of St Basil’s studied chemistry in Munich 
and_ in Switzerland, and later worked in 
Egypt before becoming a monk. Father 
Meletios of Vatopedi speaks fluent French 
and is a refined man of the world. 

Each of the monasteries has a representa- 
tive living in Karyes in a large house called 
a konaki, in which there are also stables 
with mules for travellers. These twenty 


representatives form the Holy Synod and- 
meet in the council-house, a picturesque 
18th-century building of banded brick and 
stone, in which they discuss the affairs of 
the Holy Mountain. 


It is here that the 


et 
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From ‘The 6,000 Beards of Athos’ (Brewster). The Hogarth Press 


Many monks come to the Holy Mountain at an 


early age, like this novice of Vatopedt 
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traveller obtains letters ofrecommendation 
for the monasteries in exchange for his 
permit. On arriving at a monastery he 
hands over his letter to the porter, who 
shows him up to the guest-apartment, 
where he is offered the customary spoonful 
of quince jam, with a tumbler of water, a 
cup of Turkish coffee and a glass of rake 
(liqueur). Each monastery has several 
bedrooms and one or more reception rooms 
set aside for guests. ‘The monk in charge 
of visitors is called the archontaris. 

Some monasteries provide comforts, and 
the food-can be delicious, as at Chilandari 
(the Serbian monastery), where the guest- 
master happens to be a very expert cook. 
But in most monasteries one has to put 
up with a more ascetic life. Bean soup, 
tomato salad, olives, bread and good wine, 
are the ordinary fare. The distance be- 
tween monasteries varies from one hour’s 
ride to six. Mules are provided by the 
monks, free of charge, to the next monas- 
tery. Everywhere the monks are extra- 
ordinarily kind and friendly; and although 
it is more tactful to attend in each monas- 
tery at least once the ancient and venerable 
service, it is by no means necessary, and 
one may do as one likes. 

The visitor must always be inside the 
monastery by sunset, as the gates are then 
closed and bolted and nobody is let in until 
they open again at sunrise. Time on 
Mount Athos is still calculated as it was in 
Byzantium—twelve o’clock is at sunset and 
consequently varies with the seasons. The 
monks go to bed very early, as they have 
to get up at midnight for the night service, 
which often lasts several hours. At sun- 
rise they must go to church again for 
liturgy. After lunch they sleep again for 
several hours until three or four in the 
afternoon, when they go to church for 
vespers. At sunset there is sometimes a 
fourth service. The night before a festival 
an all-night vigil is held which lasts from 
sunset to sunrise. 

Bells are used only on very great feast 
days. Otherwise each service is announced 


Ralph Byer 


Athos was long under the domination of the Turks, who forbade the use of the bell; services are still 
announced with the semantron, a gong of hardened wood, beaten with a mallet 


by a monk, who walks round the church 
three times, beating with a mallet on a 
narrow wooden board which he holds in 
his left hand. The characteristic rhythm 
of this wooden gong (the semantron) leaves 
an impression not easily forgotten. 

On Mount Athos there are two kinds 
of monasteries, the ‘cenobitic’ and the 
‘idiorhythmic’. The former followa stricter 
rule and are run on a communistic system. 
The monks are not allowed to own pro- 
perty: even clothes are shared in common. 
They all eat together in a refectory, and 
they are governed by an abbot, who is 
elected for life. They can never leave the 
Holy Mountain unless sent on a special 
mission by the abbot. 


The idiorhythmic monasteries, on the 
other hand, are arranged somewhat like a 
college at Oxford or Cambridge. Each 
monk has a small apartment of his own, 
consisting of a bedroom, a study and a 
kitchen. He usually shares the apartment 
with a younger monk or a novice, who 
lives with him permanently and inherits 
his property when he dies; for in idio- 
rhythmic monasteries monks may own pro- 
perty. Theylead quite an independent lites 
and cook their own food in their separate 
apartments, eating together in the refectory 
only on great feast days. 

The monks of idiorhythmic monasteries 
are divided into an upper class, mainly 
occupied with administration and the 
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Russian monks leaving church. All elderly men, they are no longer joined by newcomen 


Athos is a world of its own, where Gre 
and Bulgarians, anchorites and men of affairs, saintly men and 
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The gaily painted courtyard of the great monastery of Vatopedi, known as the Paris of Athos, where 
there 1s electric light and modern sanitation and where the monks go about in silken robes 


higher functions of the church, and a lower 
class which does manual work. ‘There is 
no abbot, the monastery being governed 
by a committee of trustees elected out of 
the upper class and frequently changed. 
By asking permission of the committee, a 
monk may leave the monastery and depart 
for long journeys whenever he chooses, if 
he has the private means to do so. 

The difference betweenidiorhythmic and 
cenobitic monasteries is thus very im- 
portant, and it alters the whole character 
of the monastery. Originally all the 
monasteries were cenobitic. Idiorhythmy 
was introduced at a later period, with the 
growth of wealth. Most ofthe monasteries 
on the smiling eastern slope of the peninsula 
are idiorhythmic, while those on the steep, 
rugged and barren western slope follow the 
ascetic cenobitic rule. 

The larger monasteries consist of a 
quadrangle with the church in the middle 
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and many scattered buildings in the court 
around the church: the refectory, the main 
kitchen, storehouses for oil and flour, and 
numerous chapels. The smaller monas- 
teries, on the other hand, often resemble 
large farms. 

All the monasteries have suffered from 
fires at some period. Some have been 
completely burnt downseveral times. The 
buildings now standing are, as a rule, with 
the exception of the tower and the church, 
of no great antiquity, but as they have 
always been rebuilt in the traditional style, 
the general effect is unchanged. The 
fantastically situated monastery of Simo- 
petra, for instance, was burnt down in the 
nineties of the last century, and rebuilt 
exactly as before. 

The churches are very small, like all late 
Byzantine churches. Seen from the out- 
side they have the shape of a Latin cross, 
with very short apsidal transepts; but 


inside, the nave is separated from the rest 
of the church and forms an ante-chapel or 
narthex. The cupolas are always raised 
on drums, which are usually so high in 
proportion to their diameter that they 
more resemble turrets. 

The main charm of late Byzantine 
churches lies in the exterior walls, which 
are of stone banded with bricks in very 
decorative patterns. Unfortunately, prac- 
tically all the churches on Mount Athos 
are covered with a coating of red paint, 
symbolic of the blood of Christ. A few 
exceptions, such as the churches of Chil- 
andari, Docheiariou and Xeropotamou, 
are particularly delightful. 

The interiors of Athonic churches are 
very dark: every square inch of the walls 
is covered with frescoes—a poor substitute 
for the mosaics which adorn the interior 
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of early Byzantine churches. ‘The frescoes 
may once have been very fine, but they 
have been badly restored so often that very 
little is left of the original paintings. 

As a rule the most effective thing in the 
interior is the iconostasis or screen. ‘The 
best are of gilt wood, elaborately carved, 
and date from the 16th and 17th centuries. 
They form a gorgeous frame to a series of 
icons, which, when they have not been 
defaced by bright metal plates, are very 
beautiful. 

On the whole, the fortified towers of 
the Athonic monasteries are much finer 
than the churches. The oldest of these is 
at the Lavra and was built in a.p. 970 by 
the Emperor Tzimiskes. The crenellated 
towers of Karakallou, Docheiariou and 
Dionysiou were built in the 16th century, 
and are magnificent. At present these 
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Philotheou, much—but tastefully—rebuilt, recruats its members largely from Greeks outside Greece 
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towers contain the libraries, which can 
boast of very precious illuminated manu- 
scripts. 

The two most important and _ repre- 
sentative monasteries on Mount Athos are 
the Lavra and Vatopedi (both of them 
idiorhythmic). The Lavra is the oldest on 
the Mountain. It is proud of having been 
founded by St Athanasius and has a very 
conservative character. It isimmense and 
looks from a distance like a fortified 
mediaeval city. In the monastery itself 


there are now only 116 monks, but the 
Lavra owns the whole south-eastern end of 
the Mountain, on which many hundred 
monks live in smaller settlements. 
Vatopedi, on the north-eastern part of 
the Mountain, is nearly as large, and is the 
richest monastery on Athos. 


It has a very 


gay aspect, the various buildings of the 
monastery being painted over in bright 
colours: some blue, others red, some green, 
some white. Vatopedi is spoken of on the 
Mountain as the Paris of Athos. It is the 
only monastery with electric light and 
modern sanitation. The monks walk about 
in black silk robes. Vatopedi is also the 
only monastery which follows the modern 
European calendar. For this and for its 
other innovations it is much despised by 
the other monasteries. 

The Serbian monastery of Chilandari 
is architecturally perhaps the finest. Its 
church, standing at the end of the spacious 
court with four ancient cypress trees before 
it, was built in 1293 by the Serbian king, 
Milutin. Among all Byzantine churches 
built after A.D. 700 it is second in beauty 


David Talbot Rice 


The interior walls of both churches and refectories are covered, from floor to ceiling, with paintings. 
Those in the refectory at the Lavra date from 1512, its marble-topped tables from about A.D. 1000 
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only to the church of the Holy Apostles 
in Salonika. 

Simopetra has the most astonishing 
position of any monastery on Athos, being 
perched 800 feet above the sea on a rock 
which rises out of a wild gorge. Space 
being very limited, the monks were obliged 
to build upwards. At Dionysiou, which 
also. stands on an isolated rock-over the 
sea, the monks, to gain space, built out- 
wards, supporting each floor with beams 
which project from the floor below. The 
effect is very curious. 

The largest monastery on Athos is the 
Russian monastery of St Panteleimon. 
Its buildings, unlike the standard plan, are 
scattered about like a village. They are 
all immense and very recent: some re- 


spe 
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semble huge warehouses in London or 
Hamburg. The churches have gaudy 
green onion-shaped cupolas. It was built 
to hold many thousand monks, but now 
there are only 375 remaining. All are 
very old and terribly poor, though before 
the Russian revolution their wealth was 
fabulous. At the beginning of the 19th 
century a gradual invasion of Russians took 
place, with a view to outnumbering the 
Greeks, and vast endowments were given 
by the Tsars. By 1903 half the monks on 
Athos were Russians. But with the revolu- 
tion they lost all their properties in 
Russia; and a few years later even the 
monastic properties owned in Greece 
by Greek monasteries were confiscated. 
So now all the monasteries are entirely 
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The rocky southern end of the peninsula is dotted with ‘sketes’—organized groups of small houses 


round a church—like that of Kafsokalyvia (opposite), a dependency of the Lavra, where all the 
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brethren are painters or wood-carvers and spend their lives working in their studios 
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dependent on the produce of the Moun- 
tain, and the Russians can barely live by 
selling the wood from their forests round 
the monastery. 

Only about half the monks live in the 
twenty sovereign monasteries. ‘The other 
half live in smaller monastic settlements 
scattered all over the Mountain. ‘These 
settlements are subject to the monastery 
on whose land they are built; and they 
may not call themselves monasteries, but 
are called variously ‘sketes’, kellia, kathys- 
mata or hesychasteria. 

“Some of the sketes look just like monas- 
teries and even surpass the parent building 
in size; for instance, the Russian skete of 
St Elias is considerably larger than the 
Greek monastery of Pantokrator on whose 
land it is built. But most of the sketes 
consist of a number of separate houses or 
cottages (kellia) grouped round a central 
church in which services are held on 
Sundays and feast days. ‘They resemble 
villages. Each house or cottage has its 
own tiny chapel for daily services, and is 
surrounded by a well-kept kitchen garden. 
From two to seven monks live together in 
each house, forming a spiritual family 
under the eldest monk, called the zerondas 
(in Russian starets). A prior is elected 
yearly to represent the interests \of the 
skete. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
Athos is at the southern end of the penin- 
sula. Here the country is very rocky and 
wild. ‘This is the land of the hermits. 
Karoulia is a strange settlhement where 
hermits live in rock caves over the sea. 
One of these is a cousin of the late Tsar of 
Russia, another was a famous University 
professor in Petersburg. 

Kafsokalyvia is a larger settlement, 
charmingly situated in a mountain gorge 
overlooking the sea. The houses with 
their domed chapels and slate roofs are 
surrounded by dark ilex trees and bay- 
laurels. Here the monks are all artists: 
either painters or wood-carvers. The land 
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being unsuitable for cultivation, they earn 
their living painting icons and making 
crucifixes or reliefs in wood, which are 
bought by pious people all over Greece. 

At Kafsokalyvia I talked with an old 
wood-carver, one Father Galactimon, who 
told me of his life before coming to Athos. 
Born in Crete, he had turned brigand, and 
had launched his barid many times against 
the Turkish soldiers engaged in tax- 
gathering among the villages. The deaths 
resulting from these forays weighed heavily 
on his conscience, and he seemed to find 
the relief of confession in telling of 
them. 

He and his companions had set fire to a 
house in which twelve Turkish officers 
were feasting, and he had laughed while 
they burnt to death. He had contrived, 
while evading capture, to kill a Turkish 
major before the very eyes of his men. 
These, though the victims were foreign 
oppressors, were crimes enough—(‘‘Are 
they not human beings like ourselves? 
Are we not all brothers?”’)—but the result 
had been even worse; for the infuriated 
Turks had revenged themselves upon the 
villagers, slaughtering entire defenceless 
families. 

“Neither prayers,” he said, “norsdasts, 
nor genuflections are sufficient to wipe out 
these deeds. My whole life long I shall be 
punished by the thought of having caused 
the destruction of so many innocent people. 
My whole existence is drowned in blood. 
I shall always be punished both in this 
world and the next.” 

Athos, then, is not merely an isolated 
relic of mediaevalism, unaffected by the 
currents of life without. It is true that the 
monastery doors close behind many of its 
inhabitants before contact with mundane 
affairs has left its mark upon them. But 
the Holy Mountain is also a sanctuary for 
those who, having already lived among 
their fellow men and women, find in its 
tranquillity a refuge from themselves and 
from a world of storm. 


Ralph Brewster and the Hogarth Press 
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Public Schoolboys in 


Newfoundland 


by Surgeon Commander G. MURRAY LEVICK, R.N. 


The Public Schools Exploring Society, of which Commander Murray Levick is the founder and 
Honorary Chairman, 1s performing most valuable work as a nursery for future explorers. ilee 
scientific objects of the Society's expedition to Newfoundland last summer were, briefly, to survey 


certain features of a little-known area in the 1 


nterior of the island and to collect details of flora and 


fauna for the British Museum; but, as the following account shows, the expedition also gave a 


number of fortunate young men the time of their lies. 


Few boys can fail to appreciate the care and 


forethought which enabled them to obtain its benefits with so little risk 


On August 2, which was a Friday, the 
expedition left Euston from No. 13 plat- 
form and good luck attended it throughout 
its travels. As will be seen from this narra- 
tive, we had reason to be thankful for this. 
The party included representatives from 
the following schools: Bryanston, Charter- 
house, Cheltenham, Clifton, Dartington, 
Dover, Eton, Gresham’s, Haileybury, Har- 
row, Lancing, Loretto, Malvern, Marl- 
borough, Oundle, Pangbourne, Radley, 
Repton, Rossall, Rugby, St Peter’s (Adel- 
aide), Shrewsbury, Stowe and Winchester. 

After a moderately good crossing from 
Liverpool we got to St John’s on the 8th. 


We reached our railhead, Gleneagles, on 
the evening of the oth after nine hours’ 
journey in a special train ofourown. This 
was good fun, but next time the members 
will not be allowed to stroll from end to 
end of the train on the tops of the carriages. 
As it was, there were no mishaps. 

We had a meal at Robin Reid’s com- 
fortable little fishing hotel. This nestles 
on the edge of the forest that provided the 
logs of which it was built, on the eastern 
shore of the Gander Lake. In _ two 
batches, by motor boats towing others, we 
crossed the twelve-mile sheet of water to 
where the South-West Gander River enters 
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the lake. The first batch camped there 
for the night. The second, owing to fog, 
had to cross the next morning after sleep- 
ing quite comfortably on the floor at the 
hotel. 

By nine o’clock we were off, carrying 
packs of about 40 pounds apiece, com- 
prising tents, clothing, food and scientific 
instruments, on our two-and-a-half days’ 
journey up to our base camp. ‘The site for 
this had been chosen by Captain W. J. 


Pearce, he having already been up with. 


the packers who were relaying our food 
and other stores. (Owing to a strain, he 
was unfortunately compelled to retire from 
the expedition at an early stage, and was 
greatly missed.) We were to camp on the 
South-West Gander River 20 miles from 
where it flowed into Gander Lake, and we 
found that for most of the journey it was 
quicker to march along its rocky sides (the 
water being low at the time) than to 
struggle through the dense spruce and 
balsam forest through which it flowed. 
This entailed frequent crossings, as one 
side or the other became impassable, and 
three times we had long journeys through 
the forest itself in places where the river 
was too deep for wading. 

On arrival at the base camp the expedi- 
tion’s wireless set, essential for rating 
chronometers, was found to be hopelessly 
damaged. A spare set made by two boys 
at Marlborough and brought out by one 
of them had been left at Gleneagles. 
Shirreff volunteered to return for it, and 
two others, Pritchard and Perceval-Clark, 
volunteered to accompany him. 

These three made a remarkably strenu- 
ous journey, returning with the apparatus 
on August 15, having accomplished the 
forty miles of pack marching plus the 
twenty-four-mile journey by motor-boat in 
under three days. A fine performance, 
considering the nature of the country. 

The South-West Gander River is a 
stream running a slightly tortuous course 
from the direction of Middle Ridge (said 
to be about 1000 feet high and sketched on 
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the hitherto existing rough maps of the 
interior) for some 20 miles northwards to 
the point where we established our base 
camp, and entering Gander Lake 20 miles 
below that point. Its bed, once the floor 
of a glacier, is a gentle declivity along an 
almost unbroken surface of grey granite 
and slate, on which glacial action is in 
many places plainly to be seen. This bed 
is strewn with small boulders, gravel and 
in some places glacifluvial sand. The fall 
is even, so as to produce almost continuous 
rapids excepting a region ten miles above 
the lake where narrow deep water flows 
through a cafion. At our base camp the 
width averaged about 40 yards. On each 
side the ground slopes upward, very thinly 
covered with vegetable soil (as it is through- 
out Newfoundland) supporting a dense 
forest of spruce, balsam, birch and, in 
places where creeks enter the river, patches 
of alder. The conifers are of good size 
judged by logging standards, but many, 
chiefly the older spruces, are covered with 
a parasitic moss which affects them asa 
disease. 

In the forest are many patches of open 
marsh and some small patches of flourish- 
ing grass land. These are places where 
farmsteads might be started, judging by 
those seen under similar conditions in Fin- 
land. The ground is undulating and 
interspersed with hills. There are many 
streams and lakes of various sizes. 

The foregoing may be taken as a general 
description of the low country which we 
traversed throughout the expedition. Its 
predominating feature was dense and diffi- 
cult forest. 

On August 16 Lutyens, Perks, and 
Martineau were sent on a day’s compass 
march on a bearing from the south-west 
side of the river. ‘They penetrated three 
miles south-westward through dense forest 
and found a lake four miles long. This 
was evidently Caribou Pond and its loca- 
tion was of use to us later on. 

The following day a message arrived by 
a guide sent up from Gleneagles to say that 


A halt on one of the early 
marches, at the edge of the 
spruce forest, where the pro- 
tection of mosquito veils was 
sometimes badly needed 
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Laying a depot, mainly of 
biscuits. The otlskin capes 
were invaluable—over cloth 
jumpers and khaki trousers 
—in the rainy Newfound- 
land climate 


K. B. Rooke 


of the expedition was the 
lightning journey made by 
three of the party to bring 
a wireless set from Glen- 
eagles to the base camp 


K, B. Rooke 
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From the base camp, twenty miles south of Gander Lake, the expedition’s route led up the hitherto 
unsurveyed bed of the South-West Gander River 


the look-out on Mount Peyton had tele- 
phoned that at 9.20 p.m. on August 16 a 
forest fire was raging on a thirteen-mile 
front near Bishops Falls, west of Great 
Rattling Brook, and was quite out of hand. 
This was twenty-five miles from our base 
camp. The fire was travelling rapidly, 
and if the northerly wind held he thought 
our base camp would be in danger. We 
therefore delayed our departure to await 
further news. Lee, Heath and Conder 
made a few miles’ compass journey on 
340° (true), finding nothing but thick 
forest. Boyle, Newall, McCurdy and 
Vickers were sent from the opposite side 
of the river on 210°, through thick forest, 
and found high ground from which they 
could see Caribou Pond and Mount Pey- 
ton, but no sign of Middle Ridge. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant Commander 
Thorold and Major Bagnold marched nine 
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miles up river, and the latter climbed a pine 
tree on a 200-foot hill, from which he saw 
highwooded ground towards Middle Ridge 
and some lakes which are shown on our 
map. Then, with Lieutenant Commander 
Evans, Dr Bramwell Jones and thirty-six 
boys, I set out for that point which we now 
called Pine Tree Camp, with 520 day-units 
of food. This was deposited and left in 
charge of Perrins and Wickham, I having 
fallen out half-way with a twisted knee. 
The rest of the party got back to base camp 
late at night, having accomplished eighteen 
miles, nine of them with heavy packs. 
Another good performance. 

That night was held a feast of dried 
reindeer hoosh, army biscuit and butter, 
chocolate and stewed dried fruits, washed 
down with mugs of tea. This was followed 
by a sing-song. The party were already 
pulling well together and full of life. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLBOYS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Marlburians’ wireless set having 
now arrived, the ‘navigators’ at last got 
their time signal. Shirreff, who quickly 
showed that he had a sound knowledge 
of the subject, was appointed wireless 
operator. 

Now, on August 18, having come out to 
take chances, we left the forest fire to its 
own devices, being determined to delay 
our programme no longer. (For the 
leader, nevertheless, it was a cause of con- 
cealed anxiety. A forest fire ofsuch dimen- 
sions is a nasty proposition. It travels 
on an average four miles a day, but with a 
strong wind may move much faster than 
that.) Dr L. D. Bailey was left in charge 
of three boys with minor injuries and a 
small party which remained at the base 
camp to collect birds and geologize, while 
the rest of the expedition, numbering forty- 
three, filed off up the river-bed on its 


journey of discovery. A long Indian file, 
in the expedition’s uniform of field boots, 
khaki trousers and green Grenfell cloth 
jumpers, extended snake-like along the 
river-bed for some 150 yards, each mem- 
ber with laden rucksack over which was 
strapped a kit-bag and (taken in turns) the 
tents and scientific instruments. 

Miéville, who was our chief cinemato- 
erapher, went ahead and got his ‘shot’ of 
the party stumbling along the stony river- 
side with the dense forest background. 
We camped at Pine Tree in the late after- 
noon, in time to bag up the food at the 
depot, and next day, carrying 50-pound 
packs, did five miles before lunch and 
another four before camping, still on the 
river at a spot which was appropriately 
named Mosquito Camp. 

So far so good, but the next day was 
exhausting and disappointing. We left 


K. Bs Rooke 
The base camp was established near a pool where bathers disturbed the salmon’s privacy; later, 
when the river flooded and stores and specimens were washed away, the boys dived to retrieve them 
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F. H. Babcock 
Most of the marches were made in Indian file along the stony river-bed, hemmed in by dense forest. 


Continual crossings were necessary, and were at times rendered difficult by heavy floods 
WiDr Lee. 


K. " Rooke 

The first camp beyond the base was 
under Pine Tree Hill, still in the bed 
of the South-West Gander River 


At Pine Tree Camp a depot was laid, 
of 28-lb. biscuit cases. Two boys 
were left in charge to scare away the 
bears which, even without such in- 
timidation, took eight days to pluck 
up courage for a raid 
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the South-West Gander River because it no 
longer followed our bearing, and for two 
miles waded up a tributary river entering 
its western side. Then we leftit, marching 
on 160° (magnetic) and entered terribly 
dense forest, interspersed with patches of 
marsh which radiated intense heat from 
the cloudless sky. Fortunately the latter 
part of the day again found us in dense 
forest which, if slow going, was at least 
cool. We had been ascending all day. 

Great care was taken to check up the. 
boys owing to the length of our file and 
the fear of losing its tail: an easy mishap 
in such dense forest. ‘Therefore at each 
halt an order was given for the party to 
‘number’ from head to tail, and the result 
(‘‘Forty-three, sir, all correct’’) passed back 
from mouth to mouth. 

At 5 P.M. the party was ‘all in’, and 
finding a patch of open marsh by a small 
stream we camped there for the night, 
much disappointed because we had hoped 
by that time to have reached ground high 
enough to obtain a view of the now almost 
mythical Middle Ridge. Instead, we were 
swallowed up in seemingly endless forest. 
Next morning, deciding that we were on 
one of the bastions of eastern Middle 
Ridge, we turned back on 280° towards 
the river we had left and after a hot march 
reached it at 2.30 P.M. at so beautiful a 
spot that on camping we named the river 
‘Paradise River’ and the camp ‘Paradise 
Camp’. Cool water flowed over masses of 
granite, gurgling through pools which 
might have been Roman baths. Yells 
went up as this welcome sight burst into 
view. The pools were soon filled with 
splashing explorers revelling in their first 
bath after two days’ hard marching. 

The next day the majority of us made a 
reconnaissance march through dense forest 
to the westward, carrying only one meal. 
Having ascended all the morning on 280°, 
Bagnold and one of the boys climbed high 
trees and had a fine view of open ground 
ascending to the westward. This was in- 
expressibly cheering because we were now 
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evidently near the top of an arm of Middle 
Ridge. Half a mile further we came out 
onto a clear area of marshland with vegeta- 
tion only knee height. Another mile and 
a half and we reached the summit of what 
we now found to be the western arm of 
Middle Ridge. The ridge was in fact a 
Y-shaped range about fifteen miles long, 
with the tail of the Y pointing southward. 
On the summit of this arm was a monu- 
mental block of grey granite about eight 
feet high. This, we decided, should be our 
point to be fixed by astronomical sights, 
from which our plane-table survey could 
be made, together with a tie-up of com- 
pass traverses in the surrounding country. 

The view was magnificent. Far away 
to the northward arose Mount Peyton, and 
in the same direction could be seen the 
smoke of the vast forest fire. The leader 
made an unuttered decision that should 
retreat be cut off by the spread of the con- 
flagration, the whole party would make 
for Milltown, on the Bay d’Espoir, as 
there would be rations sufficient for the 
journey. To the south-east lay Mount 
Sylvester and to the eastward, South 
Ridge. All around us we looked onto the 
roof of vast forests stretching to the horizon, 
but interspersed with lakes and streams. 
Right beneath us to the westward lay a 
chain of lakes evidently feeding the Great 
Gull River and the Main Gander. 

We had lunched a mile back and now 
turned for home at a good pace, feeling on 
this day the relief of marching, for once, 
without heavy packs. Then followed an 
experience which proved the soundness of 
the advice so often laid down for explorers, 
in all times of doubt, to place unwavering 
faith in the compass. 

Having marched for several hours on 
bearings changed to avoid the denser 
forest country, believing that we ought by 
now to have reached our Paradise River, 
we began to feel uneasy. We were in 
dense forest and could not recognize our 
whereabouts. We halted, and the navi- 
gators did a sum and drew a picture with 


The next camp, near the intersection of two rivers, was christened ‘Paradise’. Here food and bodies were 
cooked on rocks of grey granite worn smooth and flat by the action of former glacters 
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At Paradise Gamp the expedition divided. Two parties set out to explore Middle Ridge, a range 
hills, while another continued the work of traversing the river to its source 


K. B. Rooke 


FH. Babcock 
For eight days the rwer party pushed on, and when they eventually found the source it was near 
Caribou Pond (below) far from where it had previously been thought to le 
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our bearings and distances. As a result, 
in spite of all indications of ground, we 
altered course from 065° to 095°. Half 
an hour later, to our frank astonishment, 
we came upon our own outward bound 
tracks leaving the river-side, our last bear- 
ing having brought us back to the river 
ten yards from the spot where we had 
left it! 

After hoosh that evening, our band of 
forty-three was divided into three parties 
as follows: a Western party with myself, 
Major Bagnold (cartographer) and eight 
boys, whose object was to explore the 
western Middle Ridge, to make an astro- 
nomical fixation of a point with a 30” 
theodolite and a plane-table survey; 
an Eastern party with Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Thorold, Dr Bramwell Jones and 
eight boys to explore the eastern Middle 
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RK. B. Rooke 

Meanwhile the Middle Ridge parties ascended, ee the country strangely marshy for tts altitude. 

Newfoundland lost tts wce-cap in fairly recent geological times, and soil-formation is still proceeding 
in shallow rock pans 


Ridge by compass traverse to tie up with 
the Western party’s survey; and a South- 
West Gander River party, with Lieutenant- 
Commander Evans and twenty-two boys, 
to traverse the South-West Gander to its 
source andexplore the surrounding country. 

The next morning heavy rain started at 
dawn and continued in a steady down- 
pour. After breakfast the South-West 
Gander River party started, with the rain 
still descending, and waded off on their 
journey downstream. They had been 
obliged to strike and pack their tents in 
the rain, thus doubling their weight, and 
they looked far from comfortable as they 
left us. We gave them three cheers to 
hearten them up. Soon afterwards the 
other two parties were packed up, and we 
started on our respective voyages of dis- 
covery, separating half a mile upstream, 
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My own (Western) party plunged into the 
dripping forest and we were soon wet to 
the skin. We arrived at the summit of 
the western ridge, about a mile short of 
our observation point, at6 p.m. The rain 
had stopped, the air was calm, but a few 
miles to the northward a curious bank of 
mist could be seen approaching us. Not 
liking the look of it, we decided to camp 
at once although we were on marshy 
ground, and, hastily pitching our two 
tents, got a fire going with some difficulty. 
Before our pemmican hoosh and hot tea 
were ready a gale of wind descended on 
us with heavy rain, and by the time we 
got our meal we were badly soaked. Then 
we turned in after making our tents as 
secure as possible by laying our rucksacks 
and such logs as we could collect, on the 
skirtings. I must have got off to sleep 


somehow, but awoke in pitch darkness at 
2 A.M. to find the weather side of the tent 
ballooning inwards, one of the guy ropes 
having pulled out. 


A heavy gale threat- 


Middle Ridge observation 


ened to carry the whole structure away, 
the wind making a frightful din as it drove 
the rain against the flimsy fabric with a 
noise like gravel falling on a tin roof. ‘The 
marsh on which we lay was flooded to a 
depth of over six inches, the ground sheet 
being submerged, and we were all lying 
in the water, which had soaked right 
through our sleeping-bags. 

As dawn broke a dripping face was 
thrust into our tent. It was Bagnold come 
to see how we fared. They also had hada 
bad night of it. At about eight o’clock 
the wind fortunately moderated, the rain 
ceased and we got a fire going and some 
hot tea with our breakfast. We re-pitched 
our tents on firm ground and were just 
attempting to dry our gear when a stream 
near by overflowed and flooded our new 
ground, so again we had to retreat, this 
time right into the depths ofa little spruce 
coppice where we cleared a space and 
pitched our tents in blessed shelter at last. 

The next few days were spent in carrying 
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point—the position fixed by astronomical sights as the base of the survey 
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After the storm 


out our programme. Bagnold got his 
round of astronomical sights and made the 
plane-table survey from the observation 
point. During our stay, two of the party 
caught many small trout in one of the 
small lakes and we ate about a hundred 
and twenty at one glorious feed. Shirreff 
was very successful in getting the time 
signal, the little home-made wireless set 
having survived the flood and storm. Fol- 
lowing the hurricane, the wind veered to 
the southward, and this circumstance, in 
conjunction with the heavy rains, relieved 
us at last of our sword of Damocles in the 
shape of the forest fire. 

After some further traversing we made 
our way by compass back to Paradise 
Camp, repeating our previous feat of 
reaching the river at the exact place where 
we left it, though returning by a different 
route. We arrived in pouring rain, hav- 
ing been away six days. 
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Meanwhile Thorold’s Eastern party had 
been working hard. At first they had 
difficult going owing to the number of 
lakes through which the river flowed and 
the need to make detours to avoid them. 
Later, the river narrowed and they were 
able to keep along it, jumping from 
boulder to boulder. Eventually it ended 
in patches of marshland. Here they found 
old blaze-marks on trees and a burnt-out 
fire, apparently the relics of a camp of Mic 
Mac Indians. Then they sighted a definite 
high ridge and on gaining it found. they 
had reached the beginning of their ob- 
jective, viz. the eastern arm of Middle 
Ridge. 

Before ascending further, they camped, 
of necessity on marshy ground, and were 
struck by the hurricane with similar ex- 
periences to ours. The fact that the tents 
of both parties withstood the wind is a 
remarkable testimony to their strength and 


The Middle Ridge parties 
returned by way of Para- 
dise Camp. — Here too, 
though the flood had 
abated, the water was 
very high 


Canoes and motor-boats 
took the young explorers 
across Gander Lake, back 
to their railhead at Glen- 
eagles 


Reuniting at the ba: 
camp, the whole exped 
tion proceeded to the mou 
of the river. Gander Lal 
may be seen in the distan 
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efficiency, considering that each, holding 
five occupants, weighed only thirteen 
pounds with its poles. 

Thorold told me that his boys, like mine, 
had shown an admirable spirit in facing 
the severe hardship of that stormy night. 
As in our case, they were discussing a 
retreat to Paradise Camp, when the sky 
broke and the weather cleared. Con- 
tinuing their journey, they ascended into 
the higher ridge country. 

Having on their programme no theo- 
dolite survey, with its consequent delays, 
they made the most of their time and, as 
their mapped route shows, effected a 
remarkably long compass traverse over the 
ridge before their return to our rendezvous 
at Paradise Camp. This they reached a 
few hours after our arrival, finishing wet 
through after a fine forced march of eleven 
and a half miles. 

Thorold summed up the general nature 
of the Middle Ridge country as follows: 
“All the high ground was to a greater or 
lesser extent marshy. The drier parts 
were covered with stunted spruce, a bush 
form of the ordinary spruce, in some 
respects worse than the hated alder, as it 
trips you up and damages the toes of your 
boots. In no place was real firm going to 
be found. In the open, two and a half 
miles an hour was a speed necessitating 
athletic effort. ‘Through thick forest (much 
less fatiguing than the marshes) the aver- 
age speed is one and a half miles an hour.” 

Our united parties now returned to base 
camp together. This took us three days, 
and we had a bad time for the first two, 
marching in pouring rain and being fre- 
quently immersed to our waists as we 
crossed the swollen river. 

Arriving at base camp we were met by 
Dr Bailey, who had a sorry story to tell. 
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Seriously threatened by the forest fire 
shortly after we had left, he had been 
forced, for safety, to move eleven miles 
downstream, burying our stores and 
precious museum specimens in the shingle 
at the river-side to be out of harm’s way 
should the fire arrive. While he was away 
with his boys, down came the floods fol- 
lowing our storm, and washed away stores 
and specimens. Many of these were re- 
trieved by diving parties from a deep 
salmon pool, but most of the specimens 
were ruined, also most of our surplus 
stores. Fortunately enough remained to 
feed us until our return. Mouldy biscuits 
are quite good when toasted, and harmed 
no one. 

Evans’ party arrived the day after our 
return and brought a splendid record of 
their work. They had made a compass 
traverse of South-West Gander River to 
its source and completely altered its posi- 
tion on the map. ‘They had encountered 
storm and flood with a good heart, suffer- 
ing hardships which had left them none 
the worse. Their work must rank equally 
with that of the other parties. 

A few of the boys of all parties suffered 
temporarily from sickness and enteritis 
caused by the excess of vegetable salts 
brought down from the peaty districts by 
the floods. ‘This, however, soon left them. 
When we returned to Glenwood a few 
days later it was a pleasure to see the 
tattered and travel-stained band of forty- 
six boys, hard and lean, their muscles 
showing up like whipcord. It was also a 
pleasure to note the good fellowship and 
spirit of mutual service which had grown 
up among them during our hard campaign- 
ing. ‘They had learnt lessons and stored 
up impressions which could not fail to 
benefit them in after life. 


The Changing Face of Prague 


y NADEZDA MELNIKOVA-PAPOUSKOVA 


In countries like our own, where the national spirit has long been free to express itself untrammelled, 

it is easy to disparage the nationalism of others, and even to regard it as a destructive force. The 

retirement of Thomas Masaryk, first President of the Czechoslovak Republic, affords a fitting 

occasion to consider recent changes in Prague and thereby to appreciate the tremendous release of 
energy that has followed the attainment of national independence 


(Pronounce c like ts; € like tch; & loke ye; § like sh; and % like s in ‘measure’ ) 


Every city is moulded by the historical 
events which are enacted within it, as well 
as by the site upon which it grows. Few 
places can have witnessed such stormy 
scenes as Prague, capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Bohemia and of the modern 
republic of Czechoslovakia; while the 
valley of the Vltava, bounded by steep 
hillsides on which the city is spread, has 
subjected to its stern and masterful in- 
fluence all the artists who, from the Middle 
Ages onwards, have been attracted to this 
cross-roads of Europe. Thanks to its cen- 


tral position, all the great artistic move- 
ments have met on the soil of Prague. 
During a thousand years of development 
all the European styles have mingled 
in its architecture: Gothic, Renaissance, 
Baroque and Empire. If we are to believe 
the opinions of great travellers and great 
connoisseurs of beauty, the result is a work 
of art which Humboldt classed among the 
five most beautiful cities in the world and 
Rodin described as ‘the Rome of the 
north’. 

The characteristic architectural feature 
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and the Cathedral of St Vitus. 


of Prague is its enormous capacity for 
absorption. ‘The Hradéany, the citadel of 
Prague, which dominates the city, isa monu- 
mental structure in which are united five 
diverse styles of architecture; the resulting 
impression, however, suggests a harmoni- 
ous blending which is almost equivalent 
to uniformity. Romanesque, Baroque and 
ultra-modern churches, old Renaissance 
and Empire palaces, stand one beside the 
other and in the vicinity of commercial 
buildings which are purely utilitarian in 
their outlines—yet the aspect of the whole 
is anything but chaotic. All the styles 
mingle as if by a preconcerted plan, and 
within the atmosphere of this city they 
acquire a new and unique pattern. The 
various periods merge imperceptibly one 
into the other without destroying the 
general effectiveness of the city which took 
centuries to grow upon this site. 
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The houses of the ancient nobility cluster on the slopes beneath 


The beginnings of Prague date back to 
legendary ages. ‘The first accounts of any 
settlement upon this meeting-point of the 
Central European commercial routes can 
be traced back to the 9th century. At the 
beginning of the 11th century the Prague 
Fair was already famous and was visited 
by foreigners from all parts of Europe. 
Painters and architects came here in 
search of patronage. King Charles IV of 
Bohemia (‘the father of his country’ as he 
is called by Czech historians), was. also 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
made Prague his seat. He thus inaugu- 
rated a period of great prosperity, and in 
1348 established the first outlines of those 
parts of the city which today form the 
centre of Prague. This first plan survived 
its creator for many centuries, and in his 
time originated a number of the city’s most 
beautiful artistic features. Thus Charles 
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The Lion Rampant of Bohemia surveys the courtyards of the Hrad from one of St Vitus’ pinnacles 
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Guarded by stately Gothic towers, Charles Bridge, begun in 1357, connects the two oldest 


J. Sudek 


quarters of Prague 


Bridge, the charm of which was later in- 
creased by the addition of two rows of 
Baroque statues, is one of the most ancient 
stone bridges in Central Europe, and per- 
haps the oldest which can still be used for 
practical purposes. The cathedral of St 
Vitus, which, with its bold tower, forms a 
magnificent skyline for the panorama of the 
Hradéany, was founded at the same period 
on the site of a Romanesque church dating 
back to the roth century, and is one of 
the finest specimens of the Gothic style— 
which in Prague was maintained well on 
into the 16th century. 

The year 1620 produced a break in the 
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history of Bohemia and of Prague. Two 
hundred years previously Prague had be- 
come the centre of a great religious move- 
ment which was started by John Hus and 
which led to the ‘Hussite Wars’ between 
his followers and the Emperor Sigismund, 
and later to the great historical duel 
between Catholicism and Protestantism. 
The contest ended with the defeat of the 
Czechs at the battle of the White Mountain 
(1620), the victory of Catholicism and the 
loss of Gzechindependence. These stormy 
events, which made their effects felt 
throughout Europe, left ineradicable traces 
in Prague. Baroque replaced Gothic and 


the whole city acquired a new architectural 
aspect; the prevalent vertical lines of 
Gothic made way for the horizontal and 
twisted lines of Baroque with its interplay 
of gilded and coloured decorations. Just 
as the Cathedral of St Vitus is a symbol of 
the preceding epoch, so the edifice dedi- 
cated to St Nicholas is a typical specimen 
of Prague Baroque. 

In the 18th century new features were 
added to Prague by the numerous palaces 
of the aristocracy, often enclosed in monu- 
mental and effectively arranged gardens. 
It is these palaces, now full of a bygone 
charm, which, with their gardens and 
salas terrenas or loggias, impart a unique 
aspect to this interesting quarter of Prague, 


THE CHANGING FACE OF PRAGUE 


known as the Mala Strana or Little Town, 
the roofs of which, when seen from the 
terraces of the Hradéany, afford one of the 
most original of sights in any city. But it 
was not until the beginning of the roth 
century that those forces began to reveal 
themselves which, little by little, converted 
Prague from a provincial town into the 
truly national centre it is today. This 
transformation was accompanied by a 
series of reforms which unified into a 
single administrative whole all those urban 
districts which until then had lived more 
or less independent lives and had thus 
hampered the realization of large-scale 
improvements. The final stage of this 
process was not reached until 1920, when 
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The misty silhouette of the Hradcany seen over Charles Bridge. The bridge and parts of the 
river bank are protected by balks of timber against the ice borne down by spring floods 
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In 925 St Vdclav—patron saint of Bohemia and 
the ‘good king Wenceslas’ of our Christmas carol— 
began building the Church of St Vitus; but not until 
1929—the thousandth anniversary of St Vaclav’s 
murder—was the completion of the cathedral 
formally celebrated 


Symbolic of the recatholicizing of Prague after the 
Protestant defeat at the battle of the White Mountain 
are the thirty Baroque statues of saints set up on 


Charles Bridge during the first years of the 18th 
century 


Greater Prague, comprising the o!d nucleus 
of the city with thirty-seven neighbouring 
districts, was established by law. 

At the end of the 18th century, Prague, 
like other continental cities, was a trial to 
the pedestrian, because only in the main 
streets were there any pavements, and 
those narrow and wooden. After the 
Napoleonic Wars the centre of the city 
was provided with paving stones and the 
muddy state of the streets was partly 
remedied, but a standard system of paving 
was adopted only in the goth century, 
while asphalt was not introduced until 
after the war. In addition to the old 
Charles’ Bridge several modern bridges 
were built which, when viewed in the right 
perspective, now bear some resemblance to 
the bridges over the Seine in Paris. A 
substantial embankment was _ installed 
along the river, and the old gardens of 


A survival of mediaeval Prague is the Gothic building of the U Fleku Tavern, where to this day all 


THE CHANGING FACE OF PRAGUE 


some of the palaces were turned into 
public parks which, being well kept, give 
Prague a pleasantly green and spacious 
appearance. ‘The introduction of gas and 
electricity early in the present century 
hastened the modernizing of the city, but 
history left its dark heritage in certain 
quarters, such as the former Jewish Ghetto 
( Josefov), the picturesque streets of which 
were associated with many legends, but 
were also the haunts of appalling poverty. 
A scheme of improvement launched by the 
municipal health committee in 1890 put 
an end to these conditions, and by 1914 
these areas had been demolished. ‘The 
resulting building sites were purchased by 
the municipality and upon them new con- 
struction was carried out under advan- 
tageous conditions. 

Nevertheless, up to the outbreak of the 
war, Prague had not emerged above the 
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classes gather to honour Pilsen’s nectar, famed beyond the bounds of Czechoslovakia 
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The Vitava with its bridges can rival even the Seine 


level of a large provincial town. Its 
development was deliberately hampered 
by the Austrian authorities. Vienna 
dominated the Austrian Empire and com- 
pletely overshadowed the cities in the 
Austrian provinces. ‘This state of affairs, 
however, underwent a radical change 
when, on October 28, 1918, Czecho- 
slovakia was constituted as an independent 
republic and Prague, where the opposition 
of the Czech nation to Austria-Hungary 
had been organized, naturally became its 
metropolis. ‘Thus the collapse of Austria- 
Hungary turned Prague into a city almost 
overnight. Its growth in the early years 
of the Czechoslovak Republic was aston- 
ishing. ‘The fact that it had become the 
capital of a new state resulted in the con- 
centration there of central official depart- 
ments, as well as academic and scientific 
institutions; this, in its turn, caused an 
increased influx of population from the 
rural areas. Today Prague, in area, 
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occupies the eighth place among European 
capitals. In 1918 it had about 450,000 
inhabitants, while today the number is 
gi1,290. Ofthese 94 per cent are Czecho- 
slovaks, 5 per cent Germans, and the 
remainder Jews, Russians and_ other 
nationalities. More than half the popula- 
tion is engaged in trade and industry, 21 
per cent accounting for the former, and 
37 per cent for the latter. The number 
of self-supporting women is 103,004. 

The intense intellectual activity which 
is typical of Czechoslovakia has been ex- 
emplified by the rapid growth of educa- 
tional and kindred organisations since the 
attainment of independence. The Czech 
and German Universities date from the 
Middle Ages—the former, founded in 
1348, is the oldest in Central Europe—but 
there is now also a Ukrainian University, 
serving the needs of students from Czecho- 
slovakia’s easternmost province; while 
technical high schools, academies and 
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The statue of John Hus stands in the Velké Nédmesti between the Russian Orthodox and Tyn Churches 
24 


The Church of St Salvator, built in the Renaissance style by the Jesuits between 1578 and 1602, 


with a portico and octagonal dome added in 1649, is now the German Catholic Church 


secondary schools have sprung up in great 
numbers. From 1929 to 1933 the muni- 
cipal expenditure on school building 
amounted to 100,000,000 Czech crowns. 
The city library, which has forty-nine 
branches, was built at a cost of 18,000,000 
Czech crowns and in 1934 it contained 
500,000 volumes. It comprises several 
reading rooms, including a special one for 
children, and it contains also a collection 
of pictures and other works of art. In this 
respect, Prague may be regarded as 
particularly progressive, and the muni- 
cipality makes extensive purchases from 
living artists for the City Art Gallery. 
Prague is an important theatrical centre, 
with twenty-five theatres and three opera 
houses, the chief of which are maintained 
partly from the resources of the munici- 
pality, partly by the State. The popu- 
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larity of puppet shows is indicated by the 
fact that there are thirty-four theatres 
where performances of this kind are held, 
and they are greatly in favour, not only 
among young people but also among 
adults. Some of them attain a high 
artistic standard. 

Prague was seriously affected by the 
European economic crisis and efforts were 
made to cope with it by means of extensive 
social schemes. One of the most note- 
worthy institutions set up in Prague after 
the war isthe Masaryk Aged People’s Home, 
a block of buildings on the outskirts of 
Prague, equipped with all modern re- 
sources. It is, from the architectural as 
well as from the social standpoint, a re- 
markable achievement. Completed atthe 
end of 1934, it accommodates more than 
3000 persons. ‘There are separate sections 


Especially characteristic of Prague 
are its elaborately decorated 1é8th- 
century gardens: the Baroque Church 
of St Nicholas framed by two figures 
in the garden of the Vrtba Palace 


Until recently the Glam - Gallas 
Palace, with its early 18th-century 
caryatid portal, housed the offices of 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Finance 


th in the conservation of its heritage and in modern construction Prague sets an example. The Cernin 
lace, long used as barracks but now restored, makes a magnificent building for the Foreign Office, while 
new villas at Baba, a westerly suburb, ‘show Prague’s awareness of contemporary tendencies 


The strong cultural ties 
between Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia led, 
three or four years ago, 
to the establishment of 
the King Alexander Col- 
lege for Yugoslav students 
in Prague 


One of Prague's most 
striking social _ enter- 
prises is the Masaryk 
Aged People’s Home, 
now some ten years old 
—a village in itself, 
with even a cinema of 
its own 


Most recent of all new 
constructions in Prague 
is the General Pensions 
Building, a block of 
“super-offices’ — air-con- 
ditioned and  sound- 
proofed —to centralize 
the public insurance or- 
ganizations of the capital 
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The ‘shop-window’ of Czechoslovakia ts the permanent Samples Fair building in Prague, 
completed in 1928 


for old men, old women and old couples 
respectively, and there is also a department 
for sick and incurable children. Among 
the other institutions of a social character 
in Prague may be mentioned three orphan- 
ages, thirty-five creches, seventy-three 
kindergartens in various quarters of the 
city, fifty-four recreation centres, and a 
home for unemployed domestic servants. 

The increasing concentration of the 
central official bodies and the various 
scholastic and other educational organiza- 
tions has confronted Prague with an urgent 
housing problem. Between 1919 and 1934 
the number of new buildings constructed 
in Prague was 17,942, while 20,885 more 
were rebuilt or extended. Of this number 
35 per cent consisted of flats while 40 per 
cent were dwelling-houses, which are a 
somewhat new feature of life in Prague. 
This new tendency towards the dwelling- 
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house is shared by Prague with a number 
of other continental cities. Whereas dur- 
ing the 19th century the private house was 
more and more discarded in favour of the 
flat, after the war one sees the opposite 
process at work and the big tenement 
dwelling is now making way for the type 
of small house accommodating two to four 
families. The result of this was that on 
what used to be the outskirts of Prague 
garden suburbs have begun to make their 
appearance. The ground for them was 
regulated beforehand by a special Govern- 
ment commission which fixed not only the 
width of the streets but the minimum size 
of the compulsory gardens and the per- 
missible maximum height of the houses. 
A vast reservoir of fresh air is thus being 
created for the city. In this general 
scheme of town planning due allowance 
has also been made for the green belt 
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surrounding the city in which only houses 
with gardens may be built, and where the 
conversion of already existing gardens into 
continuous building sites is prohibited. 
The majority of these gardens are being 
bought by the municipality and they are 
being utilized as public parks and child- 
ren’s playgrounds. In places, entirely 
new gardens are being installed where 
formerly there was nothing but factories, 
located too near the centre of the city or 
situated within the green-belt area. 

The growth of the city on all sides from 
the moment when it became the capital of 
a liberated state, had at first, as might be 
expected, a somewhat disorganizing effect. 
Prague had to put into shape new laws 
controlling urban development. There are 
few large cities the topography of which 
is so complicated as that of Prague. The 
hilly location, which is one of the greatest 
charms of the city, confronts its architects 
with difficult problems. Another factor 
which complicates matters is the large 
number of historical buildings which must 
not be interfered with and which have to be 
taken into account when computing the 
width of streets and the height of houses. 

Today the city is also faced with the 
problem of modern communications in an 
acute. form. The centre of_the ‘city has 
shifted. ‘The narrow mediaeval streets of 
the old town are no longer adequate for 
heavy transport.” For this reason a num- 
ber of one-way streets have been instituted 
and the chief arteries for heavy transport 
are being transferred towards the out- 
skirts. At the same time a number of 
quarters, the functions of which have 
entirely changed, are being dealt with ac- 
cordingly. Thus, Letna, the high plateau 
above the Vltava from which one of the 
finest views of the city can be obtained, 
was hitherto covered with playing-fields 
and sports grounds. The sporting clubs 
are now being transferred elsewhere, and 
Letna is slowly becoming a centre for 
museums and galleries. 

The post-war architecture of Prague is 
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mainly utilitarian, and the architecture of 
the Samples Fair Palace with its pure 
geometrical outlines, the various new 
premises on the Vaclavské Namésti, the 
chief business centre of the city, and the 
General Pensions Institute building, are 
typical specimens of this new architectural 
spirit which is transforming Prague into a 
city of striking contrasts of the very old 
and, at the same time, the very new. 
There is no place for anything superficially | 
decorative in these new buildings and their 
aesthetic function is represented by sym- 
metry, material and quality of work. 
Several Czech architects are specializing 
in business premises, banks and_ public 
buildings, while others are turning their 
attention to the hygiene and comfort of 
dwelling-houses. At first fears were ex- 
pressed that these buildings of unusual 
style would disturb the aspect and pano- 
rama of the old city, but later on it became 
obvious that they harmonized with its 
spirit much better than the palaces in 
various ‘pseudo’ styles. 

The spirit of new forms and of progress 
have by no means stifled the interest in, and 
the care of,old memorials. Atconsiderable 
expense the Czechoslovak Government has 
restored many of the magnificent old 
buildings which the former régime was 
allowing slowly to decay. Noteworthy 
examples of this are to be seen in the 
Hradéany Castle, formerly the seat of the 
Czech kings and today the residence of 
the President, or the Cernin Palace, which 
today is utilized by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. ‘The municipality, the Govern- 
ment and private persons are now building 
in a new style, appropriate to the rhythm 
of present-day life. The new panorama 
of Prague maintains its twofold aspect of 
ancient and modern. This is symbolic of 
the old-new country which, emerging on 
the map of post-war Europe under the 
name of Czechoslovakia, surprised many 
by the novelty of its appellation, and yet 
is none other than the old Czech kingdom 
resurrected, after 300 years, to a new life. 


